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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE two outstanding European events of the past month 
were, in the first place, the deliverance of Italy from her 
Politicians, and secondly, the emancipation 
ory of England from the organized hypocrisy 

of the Coalition. To most Englishmen the 
latter may appear the more important episode, because 
every people are primarily concerned in their own affairs, 
and, moreover, it is such an unspeakable relief to all self- 
respecting Britons to be rid of a nightmare which recently 
looked like lasting indefinitely. But unquestionably the 
liberation of Italy by Signor Mussolini and the Fascisti is 
not only more dramatic, but politically more important, 
than the passing of this country from Coalitionism to 
Conservatism. We have merely proved anew that although 
“you can fool all the people for some time, and some of the 
people for all time, you cannot fool all the people for all 
time,” and that under the British Constitution Democracy 
can find egress from the corrupt tyranny of a minority. 


That is nothing new to the world, which only wondered 
why a community credited with political sagacity and 


reputed to enjoy popular government submitted so long 


to a Dictatorship which was evidently as exasperating to 


the English as it was odious to all friendly and Allied Powers. 
But the Italian portent conveys an immeasurably more 


 temendous lesson and one by which civilization cannot fail 


to profit. Signor Mussolini has taught us that even when 
all political Parties fail, and when Parliamentary Politicians 


to longer pretend to be anything but place-hunters, when 


ina word Democracy goes rotten and becomes a thing of 
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contempt, a virile nation can nevertheless escape the fate 
of Russia or Tribal Ireland, provided there be a man able 
and willing to organize and lead the only forces that can 
save any threatened State, viz. the able-bodied Patriotism 
of all classes. Only the other day it seemed as though 
nothing but a miracle could save Italy from Sovietism— 
her Lenins and Trotskys were lying in wait for her, her 
Government, her Parliament and her Press were almost 
exclusively in the hands of her Kerenskys. We are only 
too familiar with this latter type, seeing that our own Front 
Benches groan under it, and the Coalition contained little 
else. Theirs is the Statemanship the forte of which lies 
in shirking all serious responsibilities, a policy they vaunt 
as ‘‘ following the line of least resistance.” 


WE need not re-tell the story admirably narrated in an 
article elsewhere in this number. Suffice it to say that 
‘ Italian Coalition Governments were capitulat- 
ee of ing to anarchy all along the line and actually 
Cieiifestion reached the point of ordering Italian officers 
to wear mufti in the streets to save themselves 

from insult and outrage. The proletariat were encouraged to 
seize the factories. Meanwhile murder stalked unchecked, 
and but for Signor Mussolini and the Fascisti, the Italian 
Bolshevists would have set up a Soviet Government in 
Rome, and the whole country would have run red with 
bourgeois blood, while the Italian Royal Family would have 
shared the fate of the Romanofis. When smug journalists 
and superior persons, who imagine the world to be composed 
of brother mugwumps, denounce the “Italian Cromwell” 
and are shocked by his “‘ undemocratic” sentiments and 
drastic actions, they should bear in mind what he was “ up 
against,’ as also the horrors from which he saved a most 
precious country. Had Italy gone Bolshevik, the contagion 
would undoubtedly have spread. In fact, Signor Mussolini 
may not unjustly boast that he saved Italy by his exertions 
and Europe by his example. He has certainly administered 
to anarchy alias murder the heaviest blow it has received 
since the war. Before any foreigners denounce his ‘‘ methods 
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of barbarism,” let them make sure that they will never 
have to take a leaf out of his book. An Irish Mussolini 
might almost have made a success of Home Rule. An English 
Mussolini might be called for if the bravoes whom the 
Clyde nowadays sends to Westminister once “ got fairly 
going.” That every live nation now knows that something 
more solid than the frail reed of ‘‘ Democracy ’—manipu- 
lated by Kerenskys—stands between it and perdition is due to 
the new Italian Prime Minister—a veritable Special Constable 
of Civilization. The Moscow Camarilla have paid him the 
highest compliment by declaring that there is no room in 
Europe for the Bolsheviks and the Fascisti. We agree that 
one or other must go to the wall. 


As efforts have been made by the Press of more than one 
country to prejudice Signor Mussolini in the eyes of the 
Rob Entente by crediting him with designs both 
ee on French and British overseas possessions, 
we have peculiar pleasure in quoting the striking interview 
he recently gave to Le Matin at Lausanne, where he is 
necessarily a commanding if not the outstanding figure. 
The Italian Prime Minister’s declaration has naturally 
afforded intense satisfaction in France, which had been 
somewhat perturbed by his pungent comments on the 
functioning of the Entente from the Italian point of view. 
Signor Mussolini’s sentiments will provoke no less cordial 
response from patriotic circles in England, which rejoice 
that the common cause of European civilization has thrown 
up so robust a champion. In an interview in the Morning 
Post he leaves no doubt as to his goodwill towards our 
country. He frankly recognizes that France is dissatisfied 
with the Peace—as she has every reason to be—and told 
his French interlocutor : 


You should have gone to Berlin and we to Vienna and Budapest. It was 
necessary that the enemy should have been seized by the throat. You realize 
that you have small chance of obtaining what is due to you. You are dis- 
appointed ; Germany does not want to pay you. Besides, she is threatening 
for you, and for us also, for the German wave is at our frontier, and the Tyrol 
is nothing more than a geographical expression. You are, therefore, not only 
discontented, but justly anxious. 
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The Italian Prime Minister realizes the perils of Bolshevism, 
which can, however, be stemmed by an alliance of Belgium, 
France and Italy on the Continent, supported by England, 
Such is the situation as envisaged by the saviour of his 
own country : 


I see Europe a central chaos, hemmed in on each side by a block of forces, 
The East is animated by Bolshevism madness which will annex Germany, 
greedy for revenge, for Chauvinism and Bolshevism are two aggressive forces 
which understand one another marvellously. The first would like to destroy 
inconvenient treaties, the second to replace social forms by a monstrous chimera, 
I do not believe in the power of resistance of Central Europe, but*I believe in 
the powerful virtues of our Western civilization if all its forces are united. That 
is the grand Fascio of the defence of our culture and of our society against 
hatred and decomposition. Belgium, France and Italy on the Continent, with 
England at their sides, if she understands her real interest—such is the alliance 
which can resist the calamitous influences of the East. In this alliance Italy 
ought to enter with her head high, as a great Power among her equals, and not 
as the nation broken, duped, and frustrated in 1919, 


This is by far the most penetrating utterance we have had 
from any responsible statesman for many a long day, and 
we would respectfully commend it to all inhabitants of the 
gigantic Fools’ Paradise in which too many of our public 
men congregate. Signor Mussolini’s advice might almost be 
worth circulating as a memorandum round our new Con- 


servative Cabinet, some of whose members may conceivably ° 


have acquired in their Coalition days erroneous impressions 
concerning the world in which they live. 


As contrasted with the Cromwellian situation in Italy, the 
British political crisis was decidedly humdrum. When we 

last went to press, the Coalition whose leading 
opts members had anticipated remaining in power 
for the term of their natural lives, had ignominiously collapsed 
at the Carlton Club, Mr. Lloyd George had resigned the 
Prime Ministership in which Mr. Bonar Law had succeeded 
him, and the latter was busily engaged in forming a New 
Administration. This task was substantially facilitated by 
the retirement of 13 Unionist Achilles to their tents, whence 
they breathed “death, disaster and damnation” to their 
successors, of whose conduct and capacity retiring Cabinet 
Ministers from the Earl of Balfour to the Viscount Birkenhead 
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could not conceal their contempt. This disgruntled group 
were agreed that they alone had the brains to govern the 
country and that their ejection from Downing Street was 
sheer criminal lunacy. So demoralizing is prolonged power 
to all but the very strongest heads! Our chief regret was 
that more Coalition Ministers did not follow Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s lead, so as to permit a complete renovation 
of the Government and the importation of the fresh minds 
and that new blood of which all Front Benches are sorely 
in need.- There was, moreover, something almost repellent 
in the rapidity with which office-holders in the Coalition, who 
were proud of its performances and who had _ professed 
inability to understand what its Conservative critics com- 
plained of, turned from the setting to the rising sun, i.e. 
“placed themselves at Mr. Bonar Law’s disposal” and 
forthwith discovered that “a strictly Conservative Govern- 
ment’ was our most urgent national need. Politics never 
was a pretty trade. There is, however, this to be said in 
fairness for these Opportunists, viz. that at the time of 
their volte-face there was grave doubt as to the New Govern- 
ment’s securing any independent majority, which such 
authorities as Mr. Austen Chamberlain, presumably advised 


“by the Viscount Farquhar, co-Treasurer of the Unionist 


Party, and the Daily Telegraph, regarded as outside the range 
of practical politics. Several of the incoming Ministers 
fully expected to be out in a fortnight—the attitude of the 
20,000,000 electors, including 8,000,000 women, being an 
utterly unknown quantity. They rejected Sir George 
Younger’s unerring forecast of the coming Conservative 
victory as being unduly optimistic. These doubters were to 
some extent bluffed by “the swank”’ of the Llovd Georgians 
and their infatuated journalists, who threatened an avalanche 
of National Liberal Candidates, who would overwhelm the 
constituencies at the eleventh hour and bear the victorious 
Wizard back to Downing Street. 


Mr. Bonar Law showed excellent judgment of the mood 
of that part of the nation that lives south of the Tweed, 
especially of the population below the Trent, on which, 
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fortunately for the British Empire, the fate of British 
Governments still depends. As the English inhabitants of 

why the United Kingdom were great at all crises 
“Tranquillity” of the war, so eae again ae they proved 
their quality at this crisis of the peace. They merit all 
the praise lavished on them in the private letters of 
Mr. Page, the famous American Ambassador, one of the 
few foreigners who learnt to know and understand and 
appreciate our peculiar people. Under an appearance of 
indifference and apathy which is often maddening, the 
English have sound instincts, and without always being 
able to articulate the faith that is in them, they arrive 
at sound conclusions on big and complicated issues. They 
are constantly and easily tricked by eloquent charlatans 
of all Parties, they tolerate a Press that is becoming 
scandalous in its servility to Politicians, but they are 
capable at a pinch of spotting impostors, however plausible, 
and of sending them to the right-about when these regard 
themselves as ‘“‘indispensable.” It was all the more 
remarkable that a Scotsman like Mr. Bonar Law should 
have gauged so accurately the mind of the English nation 
while remaining completely out of touch with Scotland, 
who cannot be said to have distinguished herself at this 
juncture. Scotland gave practically no help to England 
in ridding Great Britain of the Coalition—for which none 
except ‘‘axe-grinders”? had a good word to say—and 
many Scottish constituencies which did not hand themselves 
over to nominees of Mr. Lloyd George are evidently pre- 
pared to hand the country over to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 
And yet the Scottish insist that they are ‘“‘ canny” and 
that we Southerners are stupid! If only our affliction 
would spread northward! England was sick to death of 
all the alarums and excursions since the Armistice, of the 
ceaseless “stunts”? worked from Downing Street, of the 
reckless and ruinous extravagance, of the jobbery and 
corruption that was infecting our public life, of the shame- 
less sale of honours that was making us the laughing stock 
of the world, of the base and cowardly betrayal of all our 
friends and allies, of the constant truckling to malignant 
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enemies, and the progressive slump in British prestige 
everywhere, coupled with the addition of new and perilous 
commitments. Mr. Bonar Law came in to stop the rot. 
There was no need for him to promise anything except 
deliverance from the Coalition. This was all he did, and 
though Opposition orators might ridicule “ tranquillity ” 
as a policy, the last and loudest laugh was with the new 
Prime Minister when it was found that he had backed a 
winner. It was a case of “tranquillity first and the rest 
nowhere.” 


NevER did any political leader make such modest bids 
for popular support as Mr. Bonar Law. It proved to be 
No thoroughly sound tactics with an Electorate 

‘ profoundly disgusted with the deliberate 
se deceptions of 1918, when Mr. Lloyd George 
secured his phenomenal majority by sensational promises 
he had no intention of attempting to fulfil, notably that 
of making Germany pay British war costs, which he was 
under contract at the time not to so much as ask for—his 
other most attractive bait being “ Hanging the Kaiser.” 
Mr. Bonar Law remained resolutely on the opposite tack. He 
denounced nobody, he committed himself to nothing—not 
even to a remission of taxation—except to restore Cabinet 
Government of the former pattern when Ministers were 
at least allowed to know what was going on in their Depart- 
ments, whereas the Coalition had pivoted round the despot 
of Number 10 Downing Street, who was_ transferring 
departmental business to the Secretariat. Indeed, at the 
outset of his platform campaign, Mr. Bonar Law was too 
unaggressive, his compliments to his predecessor being 
positively bewildering, all the more so as his bouquets only 
provoked brickbats. Nor as the event proved was there 
any need to ban all serious reform of our obsolete fiscal 
system or to preclude the new Government from overhauling 
the Parliament Act of 1911 and bringing the House of 
Lords, both as regards functions and composition, more 
abreast of the times. These gratuitous declarations may 
prove somewhat inconvenient later on. Presumably they 
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were provoked by an overestimate of the electoral prospects 
of the Wee Frees, who had persuaded themselves and not 
a few other people that the tide was flowing in their direction, 
The possibility of a Conservative Government depending on 
Independent Liberal co-operation rather than on National 
Liberal support was said to account for these disconcerting 
signals to Cobdenites and Radicals. Nothing, however, 
that Mr. Bonar Law said or abstained from saying in any way 
allayed the profound anxiety with which the Triumvirate 
continued from platform to platform to view the tragedy of 
the retirement of the Coalition of all the talents and most 
of the virtues. Their audiences, from Dundee to Cardiff, 
could never ascertain which was the heaviest loss in the 
Councils of the British Empire, the stability of Mr. Lloyd 
George, the integrity of Mr. Winston Churchill, or the 
character of Lord Birkenhead. But the public speedily 
wearied of this Mutual Admiration Society, and though 
immense play was made by a faithful and not unrequited 
Press of the “ marvellous ovations” that hailed the ex- 
Premier everywhere, and though he is a recognized genius in 
booming himself, Lloyd George stock steadily slumped all 
over the country. Practically no Lloyd George candidate 
would have been returned to the new Parliament but for 
the fatuity of certain Conservative Associations in making 
“pacts”? that prevented Conservative candidates from 
contesting Conservative seats, which are accordingly saddled 
with Radical members who will round on the Bonar Law 
Government directly they dare. 


One other feature of Lloyd Georgian electioneering was 
the unusual feebleness and futility of Mr. Lloyd George's 

own performances, which only made up in 
ee quantity what they lacked in quality. When 

he had paid fulsome tributes to _ those 
Unionists who had swallowed their principles and deserted 
their Party at his bidding, had issued lurid warnings 
against “the Reactionaries’’ around Mr. Bonar Law— 
without naming one—and “the Revolution” they would 
inevitably precipitate, when he had abused the Wee F'rees 
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for various offences against himself, and vituperated the 
Labour Party—the Wizard seemed more or less to “ dry 
up.” By polling-day he was found out, and throughout 
England—north, south, east, and west—his nominees “ got 
the boot”? wherever the Conservatives were free from 
these insensate “‘ pacts,” and even in some places where 
they were not. The universal odium into which the Coali- 
tion “‘ Indispensables ” had fallen was sufficiently indicated 
by the reluctance of candidates anywhere to palliate it, 
and by the greatly increased majorities of the Die-Hards 
who had destroyed it, very few of whom lost their seats. 
That “‘ England does not love Coalitions,” whatever may 
be the feelings of Scotland and Wales, is superabundantly 
proved by comparing the brilliant success of the Die-Hards 
with the dismal fate of the Lloyd Georgians, who went 
to the country 170 strong and returned a group of 60. 
The Wee Frees were even more disappointed, because they 
had beguiled themselves into believing that they would 
capture at least another hundred seats, become the second 
Party in the House of Commons, and constitute ‘“ His 
Majesty’s Opposition.” Their leadership manifestly lacked 
inspiration, and, like Radical Parties everywhere, they are 
getting out of date. It was a bitter blow to Mr. Asquith 
and his lieutenants to find themselves running a neck and 
neck donkey-race with the Lloyd Georgians for the fourth 
and last place in Parliament, while the Labour Party strode 
ahead, and by virtue of sheer numbers became not only 
the official Opposition, but effectively captured the Front 
Opposition Bench, where the Asquithites occupy a huddled 
and humiliating position. 


Tue explanation of electioneering failures are rarely impres- 
sive or interesting. All we know of the General Election of 
The Result 1922 is the result which completely belied 

the prophecies of all the experts of all the 
Parties, with the conspicuous and honourable exception of the 
Conservatives, who had the good fortune to be served by Sir 
George Younger, whose instinct in such matters amounts 
almost to genius. More’s the pity he could get no hearing 
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from Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who was obsessed with 
the idea that British Conservatism had no future save 


as the handmaid of Welsh Radicalism. That delusion | 


was the basis and bedrock of Coalition Unionism. It 
was deemed a complete answer to any and every Con- 
servative protest against Coalition Policy. Those of us 
who questioned the Wizardry of the Wizard were regarded 
as “hopeless cranks’’—when we said we would sooner 
see Conservatism lose without him than win with him, 
we were regarded as demented. Happily there were suff- 
cient ‘‘ cranks” in the Electorate to save the Conservative 
cause both from Mr. Lloyd George and from Coalition 
Unionism, which is morally worse than Welsh Radicalism, 
because the Welsh believe in their Radicalism while Coali- 
tion Unionism is a contradiction in terms. It simply 
meant the perpetual sacrifice of principle to place—it 
was sapping Conservatism and promoting Socialism. So 
the Electors thought when November 15th came and 
they were at last afforded an opportunity of expressing 
their views, when they once more demonstrated that public 
opinion is vastly different from artificial Press opinion 
and that unlimited Dope produces corresponding reaction. 
The Conservatives secured a comfortable majority of the 
615 Members constituting the House of Commons—now 
that Southern Ireland has been cut adrift—returning as 
they did a Party of about 340, which gives the Govern- 
ment a majority of somewhere near 70 over the rest of 
the House. The second Party is Labour with about 140 
Members, while the Independent Liberals and the National 
Liberals together only aggregate 120, there being approxi- 
mately 60 in each group, though one or two appear to 
have one foot in either camp. Indeed, there is some 
uncertainty as to what compartments not a few Members 
of the New House belong to. 


CONSIDERING the wide range of Conservative seats open 
to attack, our Party sustained remarkably few casualties— 
the only Cabinet Minister to succumb being Mr. Boscawen, 
at Taunton. Colonel Leslie Wilson, the Chief Whip, 
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simply invited disaster by challenging a sitting Die-Hard 
in London. ‘The casualties in other Parties were sensa- 
: tional. Thus the Wee Free’s Deputy Leader, 
Casualties Sir Donald Maclean, lost his seat at Peebles, 
while Mr. Asquith came within an ace of disaster at Paisley. 
If this faction lose Scotland, what is left to them? They 
had another nasty knock in Northumberland, where Sir 
Edward Grey’s old seat was expected to drop into Mr. 
Walter Runciman’s lap, but didn’t. There were few personal 
triumphs to balance these disasters, though Sir John Simon 
managed to pick up a seat in Yorkshire. Meanwhile Mr. 
Asquith’s devoted lieutenant of other days, Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, was supporting the Bonar Law Government, 
and Mr. Asquith’s brother-in-law, Mr. H. J. Tennant, was 
upholding the Conservative cause in Kent. Lord Haldane 
drifted off to Labour, in the hopes, it is averred, of regaining 
the Woolsack. Labour’s heaviest casualty was Mr. Arthur 
Henderson’s failure in Lancashire, after toeing the line to 
the extremists by declaring war on “ private enterprise.” 
The Labour Party’s campaign in rural England was likewise a 
fiasco, although favoured by depressing conditions. Nor 
were the women candidates—whatever their political colour 
—successful, though several polled well, and Lady Cooper 
nearly retained her husband’s former seat in the Midlands. 
Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham will again be the only 
women in Parliament. By far the most striking losses 
were among the National Liberals, who were smitten from 
Dan to Beersheba. This completed the discomfiture of 
the Coalition, and was a bitter blow to Mr. Lloyd George, 
who, breathing as he does an atmosphere of incense and 
seeing only sycophants, imagined that the whole country 
was at his feet. In truth, Lloyd Georgeism is only popular 
with the Press. It is intensely unpopular with the people, 
as its chief votaries discovered, e.g. Sir Hamar Greenwood 
at Sunderland, Captain Guest, ‘‘ the organizer of victory,” 
in Dorsetshire, General Seely, who is worthy of better 
things, in Derbyshire, Mr. Montagu, in Cambridgeshire, 
and many others elsewhere, particularly at Southampton, 
where Colonel Perkins and Lord Apsley scored a resounding 
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victory over Lloyd Georgians. The most sensational of 
all downfalls was, however, that of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who was ‘“‘ booted out’”’ of Dundee by 10,000 votes, both 
by Prohibition in the person of Mr. Scrymgeour and by 
Mr. Morel of the Union of Democratic Control ! 


THE Government have an adequate majority for all practical 
purposes, even though it does not compare with those over. 
6 ” 

ee times British Governments have been able 
to rely, and which in some cases, it must be admitted, proved 
their undoing. There is nothing wrong with the arithmetic 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s position. Its weakness lies elsewhere, 
and it were foolish to shut our eyes to facts which stare every- 
body in the face, and which are a subject of common comment, 
The New Cabinet is weak in personnel—it contains too many 
Ministers who have contracted what may be called the 
Coalition habit. They are tarred with the Coalition brush. 
They had no fault to find with Coalition methods and Coali- 
tion policies until they were literally kicked out of the 
Coalition by the revolt of the rank and file. They could see 
nothing wrong in sacrificing everything for which Conserva- 
tism stood to the vagaries of their Welsh Dictator, and are 
no less responsible than he for the ghastly mess that has been 
made both at home and abroad. They were confederates 
in a conspiracy to pervert the British Constitution and to 
transform the Premiership into a Presidency. Not only 
were they completely taken in by Mr. Lloyd George, but 
were only too anxious to persuade the country to share their 
obsession. Not a few of Mr. Bonar Law’s colleagues 
are on record, up to a very recent date, preaching the 


fallacious doctrine that national salvation depended on out | 


perpetuating the Coalition, and in the name of “loyalty” 
betraying everything to which they were pledged. It is 
impossible to go “nap” on the judgment of “ statesmen” 
whose action, in rallying to Mr. Bonar Law when they sav 
the Coalition game was up, condemned their conduct o 
the three previous years. They must now try and “ make 
good,” and thus atone for the immense injury they have 
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inflicted on the body politic. Another weakness, not to say 
danger, in the New Government’s Parliamentary position 
is the obvious fact that an unknown percentage of its majority 
are subconciously, if not consciously, disloyal. These look 
upon Mr. Lloyd George rather than on Mr. Bonar Law as 
their leader, and share his view that it was “a crime against 
the nation” to break up the Coalition. How many of 
such disgruntled elements will join with Lord Birkenhead 
and his amiable brother in intriguing against the Conservative 
Party we cannot guess, but if they dare they will certainly 
put the Government “in the cart.” They need very careful 
watching, especially by their own constiuents. 


UnpER the circumstances the Die-Hards cannot afford 
to demobilize and disappear. It were rash in them to 
, assume that they have gained the da 
a because they se won the first nan 
Their achievement so far is wonderful. They started 
from literally nothing, being regarded as “an infernal 
nuisance” even in their own constituencies, who naturally 
could not believe that the appointed Chiefs of the Unionist 
Party, both in the Lords and the Commons, were “ selling 
the pass”” to Mr. Lloyd George. That, in effect, was the 
Die-Hard case, which, on the face of it, was ‘* unthinkable.” 
The average Conservative, whether squire or parson, soldier 
or sailor, man of business, artisan or agricultural labourer, 
contemptuously repudiated the suggestion that men like 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Curzon 
and others, who had been, so to speak, born in the purple 
of Conservatism, or bred in Unionism, were content to be 
mere henchmen of an ex-Radical. And when they found 
independent, impartial outsiders like Lord Derby, Lord 
Ullswater, Viscount Long and other “highly respectable 
gondoliers ” whooping it up for the Coalition and glorifying 
the Prime Minister, and when practically all Conservative 
newspapers, London and _ provincial—with the solitary 
exception of the Morning Post—said “ditto,” can we 
wonder at the outset and for a considerable period the Die- 
Hards were regarded in orthodox Conservative circles as 
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something in the nature of “‘a stunt.” The average man 
in the street went bald-headed for the Coalition as “ the 
one solid bulwark against Bolshevism,” as it was described 
by Coalition-Unionists. And unless Ministers had con- 
pletely lost their heads under the intoxicating influence 
of prolonged and unchallenged power, the Coalition would 
be still with us. 


Wuen Mr. Lloyd George found that he could persuade 
his “‘ tame” Conservatives to approve anything, however 
un-Conservative, to hob-nob with the Moscow 
Soviet, to cut Egypt adrift, to plunge India 
into anarchy, to traffic the King’s Honours 
in the market-place and capitulate to assassination in 
Ireland, to be as pro-German and as anti-French as he 
pleased—and not merely doing these things, but glorying 
in their shame—is it amazing that he should go one step 
further and engineer yet another “ khaki election,” which 
would confirm his Dictatorship for another four years? 
In truth, the country escaped catastrophe by a very narrow 
squeak, thanks largely to the labours of the Die-Hards, 
who ultimately, as we have seen, created a situation that 
constrained all the Mugwumps to move. None of us wish 
to perpetuate any group within the Conservative Party 
one hour longer than is necessary. We need a common 
front against formidable enemies, but the Die-Hards are 
bound to note the continuing and mischievous activities 
since the General Election of certain ex-ministers—ex- 
Unionists they may likewise be termed—who have not yet 
learnt their lesson, and still hanker after ‘‘ co-opera- 
tion” alias “ Coalition” with the Wizard. Their attitude 


The Price of 
Liberty 


menaces the new-found liberty of the Conservative Party, | 


which can only be preserved at the price of eternal vigilance 
by the Die-Hards. 


AmonG many pleasing episodes on Polling Day was the 
spontaneous loyalty of St. George’s, Hanover Square, to its 
sitting Conservative Member, Mr. Monteith Erskine. His 
resounding victory at a by-election a year and a half ago 
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over the Coalition Candidate, Sir Herbert Jessel, was one 
of the first nails driven into the Coalition Coffin. It 

intimated to all whom it might concern 
Loyalty that the Conservative Party was in open 
revolt against the Lloyd George-Austen Chamberlain com- 
bination, and would not submit indefinitely to be dragged 
at the tail of a Welsh demagogue. St. George’s is a 
very citadel of London Conservatism, the recognized 
harbour of refuge of Cabinet Ministers ejected elsewhere. 
Unfortunately, the heads of the Party refused to heed 
either this or any other warnings, and the Party machinery 
was instantly set in motion to wipe out the defeat and 
to punish a constituency that had dared to prefer an un- 
official to an official Conservative. Colonel Leslie Wilson, 
the Chief Coalition Whip in the House of Commons, was 
selected as the executioner. So bitter is the resentment of 
those in authority in our Party against any manifestations 
of political independence, that Mr. Erskine was even denied 
admittance to the historic meeting at the Carlton Club on 
October 19th. At the last second of the twelfth hour, it 
may be remembered, Colonel Leslie Wilson transferred his 
facile allegiance from Mr. Austen Chamberlain to Mr. Bonar 
Law, and before we all knew where we were he had become the 
Chief Whip in the New Government instead of the Chief 
Whip in the Old Government. It was naturally expected 
that so mobile a politician would put himself right with 
London Conservatism by abandoning a wrecking candidature 
for which there was no longer a scintilla or semblance of 
excuse. On the contrary, Mr. Erskine, if you please, was 
expected by our Tapers and Tadpoles to make way for the 
man who had declared war on him. He would have been 
dishonoured had he thus deserted his constituents, who 
expressed their views on the whole performance in this 
fashion : 


Erskine, J. M. (Ind. U.) ad «3 4 -« 51,253 
Wilson, Col. Leslie (U.) oe ar 3 <s 7,559 
Allen, Commandant Mary (L.) = , ae 1,303 


Ind. Unionist majority .. “~ et oe 609 
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ANOTHER constituency which taught professional politicians 
of all parties a useful lesson was Bedford. Bedford had 
Bedford been tied and bound by the chains of the 

Coalition through the medium of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Postmaster-General, Mr. Kellaway, from whom 
every Bedford Conservative with a soul to call his own 
was eager to be liberated. When Coalition Conservatism 
collapsed at the Carlton Club on October 19th, it was naturally 
assumed that, like other constituencies, Bedford would 
be allowed to escape from the toils and that the principle 
of ‘‘ Self-determination”’ would permit the local Conservatives 
to choose their own candidate. By no means. Political 
Headquarters cannot emancipate themselves from the delusion 
that constituencies are their private property, to be disposed 
of as they please. As a Coalition Minister, Mr. Kellaway 
was persona grata to other Coalition Ministers—including 
those of Mr. Bonar Law’s colleagues who had themselves 
lately suffered from the same affliction and only jumped at 
the last moment when the cat jumped. No little pressure 
was accordingly brought to bear on Bedford Unionists in 
favour of Mr. Kellaway by the Unionist powers that be—so 
much so that an excellent Unionist candidate was bluffed 
into retiring. Thanks, however to local initiative, grit, 
and enterprise, an admirable standard-bearer was found in 
Mr. Wells, who, in the most public-spirited manner, consented 
to come forward. The Lloyd Georgians regarded this as 
a test case and concentrated their superabundant resources 
on ‘‘ downing’? Mr. Wells. Not only did Lord Birken- 
head display his copious vituperative powers on behalf of 
Mr. Kellaway, but likewise Mr. Shortt, the ex-Home Secre- 
tary, shone on the scene. To make assurance doubly sure, 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Austen Chamberlain actually 
signed a joint appeal to the Bedford Unionists to vote against 
their own man. To clinch matters, on the day of the poll, 
the ex-Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, descended in 
person on Bedford—which thus became the cynosure of all 
eyes. In the judgment of National Liberal experts it was 
merely a question as to the number of thousands of votes | 
by which Mr. Wells would be at the bottom of the poll. 


1 
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Against all this heavy Coalition artillery the Unionist 
candidate had not the aid of even one Ministerial pop-gun. 
Nevertheless, it was “all right on the night,’ as these 
amazing figures show: 


Wells, S. R. (U.) of Pee ne 13,460 
Kellaway, F. G. (N.L.) .. te “ eg ae 5,714 
Sells, A. (Lab.) .. are ae ai arg ws 5,477 
Lawson, Lady (L.) Par a aa ore Sac 2,075 

Unionist majority .. a “s aa -. 17,746 


Wirt the much-chastened Liberal Parties—the so-called 
“National’’ Liberals under Mr. Lloyd George and the 
. Wee Frees under Mr. Asquith—re-unite ? 
— Both have cut such a pitiable figure at the 

polls as to be impotent and negligible as in- 
dependent and separate units. There is, consequently, 


/ an active movement in their ranks in favour of Liberal 


re-union, and to outsiders it seems inevitable that these 
sundered factions should coalesce. United they would form 
a respectable Party of something over a hundred members 
in the New House, while their backing in the country, however 
disappointing from an electioneering point of view, is 
substantial. Asquithian Liberals and Lloyd-George Liberals 
share the same opinions and the same prejudices. On the 
face of it, there is nothing to keep them apart save the per- 
sonal rivalries and antagonism of their Leaders, and the world 
is wondering how much longer Radicals will allow their 
Front Bench dissensions to paralyse the so-called ‘‘ Party 
of Progress.” And yet it is not all such plain sailing. The 
superficial view is not always sound. The more level- 
headed Liberals, who really care about the principles of their 
Party and who do not regard politics as a mere game of 
“Ins” and “‘ Outs,” regard Mr. Lloyd George with profound 
distrust, as a man who “queers every pitch” for his own 


purposes. They have seen him in turn shatter the Liberal 
Party, demoralize the Conservative Party, disintegrate the 
Labour Party in pursuing his craze for Personal Dictatorship. 
They dread his recapture of the Liberal Leadership in the 
event of that Reunion for which his friend, Sir Alfred Moritz 
VOL, LXxx 32 
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Mond, is working overtime. Wecan understand such qualms, 
hesitations, and anxiety, and when Liberals are publicly 
importuned by Lord Beaverbrook, of all men, to take 
Mr. Lloyd George to their bosoms again, they are more 
likely to ruminate than to respond, even though he might 
lead the reunited Party into the promised land sooner than 
anyone else. 


NEVERTHELESS, we anticipate that sooner or later the 
Liberal Fusionists will carry the day, because their argu- 
ments appeal to the average unthinki 
The “Duds” PP : 6 mg 
Party man whose single idea is to best 
Dream 66 . 9 
the other side,” and who sees no prospect 
of doing so under present auspices. Asquith is anything 
but a name to conjure with anywhere just now—even 
in Scotland. The ex-Prime Minister notoriously escaped 
defeat in Peebles through Conservative votes—his failure 


more than justifying the strenuous efforts of certain | 


friends and colleagues some months ago to persuade Mr. 
Asquith to make way for some younger man, an effort that 
is alleged to have been frustrated by his family, who could 
not reconcile themselves to the inevitable. Office is the 
obsession of most middle-aged politicians and of all the 
elderly. It is pathetic, especially for the Parties that are 
saddled with politicians who from the popular point of view 
are ‘‘ Deadheads.” Now the Liberals are “‘ up against it,” 
and must face their problem. Many of them are looking 
longingly at Mr. Lloyd George’s cash boxes, his Press, 
and his demagogic gifts, which their own Mandarins con- 
spicuously lack, but it may be that Mr. Lloyd George himself 
is also played out and is nowadays only fit to form that 
** Centre Party” of which all distinguished “ Duds ” dream. 
Who can say? As Conservatives, we sincerely hope that 
** Fusionists ” will triumph over ‘‘ Factionists ” and reunite 
the once great Liberal Party, because not only would that 
provide the Bonar Law Government with the Opposition 
needful for its vigorous existence, but it would save the 


Conservative Party from all risk of further association with | 


Lloyd Georgeism and the Lloyd Georgeites. Conservatives 
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could even bear to part with Lord Birkenhead, if his departure 
was the price of Mr. Lloyd George’s withdrawal into his 
“spiritual home.” 


ALTHOUGH the Labour Party has done better than hostile 
prophets—who allowed themselves to be misled by the 

Municipal Elections—anticipated, there is 
— little to justify the pretensions now being set 

up on its behalf, and still less to alarm the 
timid, who in imagination see a Workmen’s Council installed 
in Downing Street. The Labour Party is still far from 
capturing the majority of the British working-classes. Out 
of 20,000,000 registered electors, Labour polled rather 
more than a fifth and substantially less than a fourth. 
“That is nothing to write home about,” to use a familiar 
phrase. Labour may hope in due time to capture more 
seats, but not a few of their own are vulnerable, and they 
owe several electoral successes to split votes. It is doubtful 
whether Labour would gain as much as it supposes under 
Proportional Representation. While some Labour leaders 
are talking big about the happy day ‘‘ when they form a 
Government,” they are probably further from power than 
they were, because their success will encourage them to 
stand aloof from all other parties, whereas their single chance 
of securing an effective majority is in alliance with some 
other Party. Another hundred seats would still leave them 
far from dominating the House of Commons, and even if 
we conceive their capturing enough to put them in office, 
their troubles would be only beginning, as no one knows 
better than Mr. Sidney Webb, who is anxious to keep them 
in opposition. On the whole, putting all Party prejudices on 
one side, we think it for the good of the country that there 
should be a powerful Labour Party at Westminster, and we 
have no intention of following Mr. Lloyd George’s lead 
in trying to make a bogey of it. We would far sooner see 
Mr. Clynes, had the Labour Party the sense to choose him, as 
Official Leader of the Opposition than either Mr. Asquith, who 


, has little or nothing behind him in the country, or Mr. Lloyd 


George, who is far more dangerous than the Clynes’ through 
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his ability to persuade Conservatives to forget their duties 
and their principles. Compared with the demoralization of 
the last four years, “ hot air”’ on the subject of a “ Capital 
Levy” is comparatively innocuous. 


But hardly was Mr. Clynes formally installed as Official 
Leader of His Majesty’s Opposition that he was “ outed” 

by the usual intrigue of the Independent 
the Cotes sont Party, and nite to the amen of 
the Tam-o’-shanter brigade from Scotland, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was pitchforked into his place. This victory 
of “‘ the wildmen ”’ was only achieved by the narrow majority 
of 61 votes to 57, and though pronounced to be an astute 
move from the Parliamentary point of view, it is obviously 
a blunder from every other. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald may 
be a cleverer man than Mr. Clynes, and is reputed a master 
of political tactics, but the sorry performances and ultimate 
fate of the Coalition has taught us, and should have taught 
Labour, that craft is less important than character in public 
life, and that no manceuvring at Westminster prevents 
charlatans from being found out by the constituencies. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s defeat of Mr. Clynes indicates 
the predominance in the Opposition of the extraneous inter- 
national element—the intelligentzia—over the British working 
man, who supplies the sinews of war as well as the votes 
which placed the Labour Party where it now is. It means 
that the Trade Unionists, who, however misguided many of 
their leaders, have the interests of their class at heart are 
to take a back seat in Labour Politics, while the bouwrgeoise, 
who merely exploit Labour for their own purposes and 
don’t care twopence for the well-being of the British work- 
ing man, on whose back they hope to climb into power, 
are to boss the show. From the Labour standpoint nothing 
could be worse, because the British people never will swallow 
the Buxtons, the Trevelyans, the Ponsonbys, the Morels 
and the rest of the anti-national gang, who have never done 
a day’s manual labour in their lives and are sheer impostors 
as “‘ Labour”? members. But nothing could be better from 
the Government point of view than that a man of 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s disgraceful war record—the open 
enemy of all our friends, the assiduous friend of all our 
enemies—should be the Opposition Leader, supported by 
a gang of raucous Bolshevists from Glasgow and other red 
centres. However supple in debate, however ingenious in 
intrigue, however excellent in all the baser arts of the 
Politician, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald makes no appeal to the 
masses, and is the bugbear of every Englishman and English- 
woman who love their country. It was a good day’s work 
for England to “cuckoo out” Mr. Clynes in favour of the 
man who in 1914 declared war on the national cause almost 
as soon as Germany. It is apparently the fate of English 
political parties to be captured by an outsider at some 
crucial moment of their history. The Trade Unions won 
the seats, the Fabians seize the reins. 


SCOTLAND presents a melancholy spectacle, and we keenly 
sympathize with the hundreds of thousands of Scottish 

Conservatives and Unionists who find them- 
a « selves disenfranchised. There must be much 

nd? , : 

searching of hearts among those responsible 
for this deplorable dénowement, which practically divides 
Scotland between Socialism and Radicalism. Beyond a 
white spot or two in Edinburgh and Glasgow, the electoral 
map of Scotland is virtually unrelieved black. Its Conserva- 
tive members might almost be accommodated in a single 
third-class railway carriage, even if some of them found 
no room for their feet on the opposite seat. We are not 
surprised to learn “‘ that practically the whole of Scotland, 
north of the Grampians, has returned National Liberals to 
Parliament,” or that the National Liberal members of the 
National Liberal Club are organizing a banquet to celebrate 
their successful exploitation of the Scottish Conservative 
vote. It is a warning to England as to what might have 
happened south of the Tweed had Englishmen listened 
to Coalition statesmen and taken their cue from Coalition 
hewspapers—had there been no Morning Post to awaken 
Conservatives from their slumber, and no Die-Hard 
movement to put the fear of God into the Time-servers. 
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Whenever we read the “ Defeatist ’ columns of leading 
Edinburgh and Glasgow journals—which once had a right 
to call themselves Unionist—when one notes the dismal 
advice of Scottish Conservative statesmen and the cowardly 


compromises into which many local leaders, who should } 
have known better, allowed themselves to be inveigled, [ 


we can only thank our stars that we live in South Britain 
and enjoy more stimulating pabulum than the Downing 
Street Press of Scotland—spoon-fed from No. 10—whose 
solitary political idea was to say “ditto” to the Coalition, 
Does Scottish Conservatism propose to accept the present 
situation ? Is it content to remain the convenience of Sir 
William Sutherland and to see Scotland the happy hunting 
ground of Bolshevism ? Or will it wake up, as in the braver 
days before Glasgow succumbed to the Red Flag and 
Edinburgh relapsed into the arms of the Mugwumps ? 


AFTER General Elections statisticians invariably set to work 
to prove either that the results are different from what they 

seem or, alternatively, that they seem different 
PR. to what they are. Had the votes been other- 
wise distributed in the various constituencies, or had the 
electors voted differently, the New House of Commons would 
present a vastly different appearance to what it does, etc. 
This we have no difficulty in believing. Apparently, the 
cause of Progress nowadays depends on the adoption of 
some form of Proportional Representation, though only the 
other day our Progressives regarded P.R. as something that 
no self-respecting Democrat would touch with a pair of 


tongs. In that happier time, Radicalism-cum-Labour being | 


confident of ‘‘sweeping the country” not unnaturally 
resented any manipulation of votes that might conceivably 
mitigate their coming triumph. Now that the boot is on 
the other leg and the Conservatives have swept the country 
—apart from the Celtic Fringes and a few industrial and 
mining areas brought to grief by Coalition policies—there is 
arising a demand for further “reform” of our political 


machinery. There always is when things “pan out” | 


| 


differently to the rosy anticipations of Progressives. The 


q 
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Manchester Guardian, which bears no small responsibility 
for the Radical débacle by its unconscionable support of 
Mr. Lloyd George, which made the position of Liberals 
in Lancashire impossible, now argues, and other disgruntled 
journals take up the parable, that the Conservative Parlia- 
mentary majority represents but a minority of the electors, 
and ex hypothes: Mr. Bonar Law has no mandate to do 
anything disapproved of by Radical journalists, who are 
rarely good losers, especially when they are the architects 
of their own disaster. They seek consolation in straining 
the statistics, in which they are assisted by the disinterested 
enthusiasts of the Proportional Representation Society, who 
honestly regard their nostrum as another short cut to the 
Millennium. We have nothing against Proportional 
Representation, but we are not impressed by its arithmetic. 


AccorDING to the apostles of P.R. in the 545 contested 
constituencies, the figures under review (November 19th), 
the Conservatives polled, taking round 
numbers, 5,300,000 votes securing 297 
seats. Labour and Co-operative Candidates 
aggregated 4,200,000 votes and 138 seats, the Independent 
Liberals scored 2,800,000 votes and 53 seats, the National 
Liberals 1,500,000 votes with 49 seats and the Independents 
340,000 votes and 8 seats. We take no responsibility for 
figures which we have not checked, but are quite prepared 
to believe that they are accurate so far as they go. The 
total vote polled is approximately 14,000,000, leaving some 
6,000,000 unaccounted for, as our registered electorate is 
about 20,000,000. Even if a substantial percentage of 
these 6,000,000 be ascribed to the uncontested constituencies, 
there remains a substantial balance not improbably larger 
than the aggregate Labour Vote, which was substantially less 
than a quarter of the electorate. According to the statisticians 
of P.R., the Conservatives have obtained one seat on an 
average for every 18,000 votes, while the Independent 
Liberals only get one for every 49,000 votes, the Labour 
Party one for 30,000 votes, and the National Liberals one 


Too much 
Statistics 


| for every 31,000 votes. Under Proportional Representation, 
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the New Parliament, we are told, would be constituted as 
follows, after full credit has been given to all parties for the 
uncontested seats: 


Conservatives .. ec mc ive we .. 256 
Labour and Co-operatives .. os ais .. 167 
Independent Liberals .. ot a ag .. 106 
National Liberals oe me sc is .. 69 
Others .. oe ne sr ats a ee 

Total ois a ees -- 615 


Thus, instead of having a comfortable working majority 


over all other Parties, the Bonar Law Government would be 
in a minority of 103. We confess that this wealth of figures 
leaves us comparatively calm. We doubt whether P.R. 
would work out as anticipated, though we have no objection 
to its being tried. How misleading these arbitrary statistics 
are may be gathered from such a fact as the return of Mr. 
Asquith by thousands of Conservatives votes, all tabulated 
by the Proportional Representation Society as “ Liberal,” 
and by the burial of possibly another 1,000,000 Conservative 
votes in the cemeteries of National Liberalism. According 
to P.R. experts, there are practically no Conservatives in 
Scotland, because Scottish Conservatives were so careless 
as to allow.the Lloyd Georgeites to mop up all their votes. 
Then, again, hundreds of thousands of Conservative working 
men undoubtedly voted Labour when the only alternative 
offered them was some miserable, shifty, worthless, time 
serving Coalitioner, who only “‘ ratted”’ as the twelfth hour 
was sounding. The P.R. Society is overdoing its statistics 
and eliminating the human factor in the voter. 


WE keenly sympathize with the protest of a correspondent 
of the Evening News against the pernicious suggestion 
Discarded that, whenever a prominent public man or 
even a minor Minister loses his seat in 
Parliament, a vacancy shall be instantly created for him 
elsewhere. This has always seemed to us to be a thoroughly 
undemocratic proceeding, being an attempt to reverse 4 
popular decision on a matter within the electors’ ken. If 
a constituency be unfit to choose a member, it should be 


the 
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forthwith disfranchised, but not stultified by having its 
discarded candidate shunted on to some other constituency 
which is presumably content with its member, seeing that 
he has just been re-elected to Parliament. We make 
this remark in no party sense, because all parties have 
adopted the same bad habit of treating as “‘ indispensable ”’ 
politicians most recently dispensed with. Never was it 
truer than it is to-day of British public life that “no man 
is indispensable.” The public are, indeed, more conscious 
of this truism than ever before, now that after superhuman 
efforts we have at last succeeded in ridding ourselves of a 
Coalition whose members regarded themselves as super- 
“indispensable.” We all feel all the better for the riddance, 
and trust that neither in the Conservative Party, the Liberal 
Party, the National Liberal Party or the Labour Party 
will any newly elected members enjoying the confidence 
of their constituents lend themselves to any manceuvres for 
planting these with the cast-off clothing of other con- 
stituencies. We name no names, though there would be no 
difficulty in doing so, as every obsequious newspaper is 
advertising “the urgency” of restoring to Parliament 
every conspicuous politician who received his congé on 
polling day. 


THE inside history of the crisis that culminated at the 
Carlton Club on that fateful day in October, when the 

Coalition received its congé, would make 
__ extraordinarily good reading if any of the 

chief actors could be persuaded to give us 
the plain, unvarnished facts. Incidentally, we should under- 
stand one aspect of the affair that has caused some bewilder- 
ment, namely, the irascibility of the great and good men 
who were then retired to their respective firesides. The 
public had previously been encouraged to imagine that the 
cares of office sat so heavily on Mr. Lloyd George and his 
major colleagues that they would give all they possessed 
for any decent opportunity of seeking positions of “ greater 
freedom and less responsibility.” It was only their 
devouring devotion to duty that kept men like the Viscount 
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Birkenhead glued to the Woolsack and Mr. Winston 
Churchill interned in the Colonial Office. Hx hypothesi, 
the Triumvirate would evince undying gratitude towards 
anybody and everybody who contributed to emancipate 
them from their thraldom. This pleasing fiction has not 
been borne out by the event. If the Triumvirate wer 
grateful to their liberators of the Carlton Club, they com- 
pletely concealed such feeling. Three more angry or more 
abusive orators have rarely gone electioneering. They had 


not a good word to say for anyone except for themselves f 
and their confederates in misfortune. Everyone else, whether | 


** Die-Hards,” Wee Frees, or Labour, came under their 
lash. What most infuriated politicians, who above all 
things pride themselves on their strategic and tactical genius, 
is that they had been completely outwitted by the “ Cabin 
Boy,” as one of their number was so foolish as to christen 
Sir George Younger, who enjoyed the enormous advantage 
over the Triumvirate in that he was not manceuvring for 
himself, but exclusively in the interests of the Conservative 
Party and the Country. They, on the other hand, were 
only working for themselves—they have never done, nor 
could they do, anything else. The Ego is the god of the 
Ego-maniac. We must, however, make allowance for the 
Triumvirate whose temper was due to their disappointment. 
They had every reason to believe that they were on the 
verge of a glorious coup, which indeed on paper was “4 
sitter.” 


Att Coalition arrangements were completed for precipitating 
a General Election the very week of the Carlton Club meeting, 

so as to forestall the meeting of the National 
sae Set Unionist Association fixed for mid-November. 
A Dissolution under such auspices would have completed 
the ruin of the Conservative Party, which would have gone 
to the country hopelessly divided, and the predominant 
power in the Coalition would, accordingly, have shifted from 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s following to the ‘ National 
Liberals.” The’ Triumvirate were confident of securing 4 
smaller but a more compact, and a still more docile, majority 
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in the New House than in the old. This would have let us 
in for another and worse spell of Lloyd George Dictatorship. 
Lord Birkenhead would have taken possession of the Foreign 
Office, which he had long coveted, Mr. Winston Churchill 
would have exchanged the Colonial Office for the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer—one of the few remaining important 
posts of which this restless, ambitious, self-seeking, 
unscrupulous, self-advertising, and fundamentally inept 
personage has not yet had an opportunity of making a mess. 


' To his uncontrollable indignation the Exchequer was allotted 
| to Sir Robert Horne while he was abroad contemplating the 
Egyptian Sphinx. Had this pretty little plot materialized, 


England would have been saddled with still more Lees of 
Fareham, fresh relays of Riddells, further Sutherlands, undis- 


+ covered Worthington Evans, and the rest of the gay and 


gallant galaxy who foregathered at Chequers in the spacious 
days of Lloyd George. Nothing human was more certain 
in their eyes than another long innings of power and lime- 
light. It must be admitted that the Coalition Cabinet 
Ministers had left little to chance. One of Lord Birkenhead’s 
most brilliant brain-waves is understood to have been 
responsible for the postponement of the Carlton Club Meeting 
from October 18th to October 19th for the express purpose 
of securing the full benefit of the Newport by-election— 
with its anticipated Labour “ landslide ””—with which to 
overwhelm all Conservative doubters upon whose defence- 
less heads the Lord Chancellor was preparing to pour his 
torrential and _ terrorizing eloquence. Meanwhile, an 
ultimatum had been despatched to inform Mr. Bonar Law 
—if we may credit the Observer, which is much closer to 
politicians than we can claim to be—that no Coalition 
Cabinet Minister would have any truck with him whatsoever 
if he made any hostile move. In the eyes of the 
Indispensables, such an intimation put Mr. Bonar Law 
out of action. 


ALL that remained was to secure the necessary vote of 
confidence from the Party meeting at the Carlton Club, 
which was a foregone conclusion in the eyes of those who 
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had arranged it. Neither Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain, nor anyone in their confidence had the 

. shade of a shadow of doubt as to the 
“thet Seed issue. That the Back Benchers of 
conventional and well-disciplined a Party as the Conserva- 
tives should openly revolt against their Front Bencher 
and pass a vote of no confidence in the Leadership was an 
episode that was regarded as entirely beyond the range of 


practical politics. Not only had nothing like it ever occurred | 
in the history of British Party Politics, but it had never { 
been contemplated or dreamt of. The Carlton Club meeting | 
was ostensibly and avowedly summoned for the opposite | 


purpose, namely, “ Strengthening the hands of Mr. Austen 


Chamberlain,” so that he might receive carte blanche | 


to continue signing unlimited blank cheques in favour of 
Mr. Lloyd George. Had there been any suspicion that the 
rank and file would kick over the traces, the General Election 
would have taken place without the Carlton Club meeting. 
Everyone knows that Mr. Bonar Law was only too reluctant 
to move against former colleagues and made up his mind 
with the utmost difficulty, and only then because he realized 
that a continuance of Coalitionism involved the extinction 
of the Conservative Party. The unforeseen triumph of 
a “‘Die-Hard” at Newport came providentially to open 
the eyes of Party hacks and Party Mugwumps to the 


possibility of Conservative success without the Coalition, | 


whilst the vast volume of protests from the constituencies 
convinced them of the certainty of failure under the Coalition. 
When the average member realized that an immediate 
General Election under Lloyd Georgian auspices would 
follow the Carlton Club meeting with the inevitable loss 
of his seat, he had no option but to rally to Mr. Bonar Law. 
That in a word is how it happened. The Majority voted 
as they did in order to save their own skins—apart from 


the Die-Hards, who voted to save their souls. Mr. Lloyd | 
George was literally flabbergasted when he heard the result, | 


while Mr. Austen Chamberlain was completely ‘“ flummaxed.” 
That the former was not more distressed and furious—because 
no morpho-maniac gives up his drug more reluctantly than 
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a professional politician relinquishes power—was due to 
his unshakable conviction—of which he made no conceal- 
ment from his friends—that he would return to Downing 
Street within a few weeks on his own terms by virtue of 
holding the balance of power in the new Parliament. So 
blind are those who will not see; so overmastering is the 
vanity that possesses public men compared with whom 
Prima Donnas are modest and retiring. 


Mr. Bonar Law has made a salutary start towards restoring 
clean and sound Government by his announcement that 
, “the Dope Department ” of Downing Street 
a has been closed, and that no Ministerial 
influence will be brought to bear on the Press. 

If some “‘ gentleman with a duster?’ gave us the facts con- 
cerning this ugly feature of Coalition politics, we should 
simply refuse to believe them. Every day “dope” was 
doled out from Downing Street by those in charge of the 
last Prime Minister’s Press Bureau to any journalist who 
wanted it—the more important frequently getting their 
marching orders direct from Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
who was never known to shut his door on any Press man 
who could serve his purpose. This “‘ dope” was spread 
throughout the country, the most obscure provincial organs 
being brought within its influence. It was thanks to this 
really marvellous organization of propaganda that the 
great “‘ Lloyd George legend’? was planted on our unsus- 
pecting compatriots, who, when they read in paper after 
paper—especially on the Sabbath—that ‘‘ Lloyd George won 
the war,” that “‘ Lloyd George is making the peace,” that 
“Lloyd George is reconstructing Europe,” or that “ Lloyd 
George is saving the world,” and a great many similar 
catchwords, had no conception that all this stuff had a 
common origin—that it sprang from the fertile brain of an 
enterprising Secretariat, and that its disseminators looked 
for their reward to the next ‘“ Honours” List. There had 
never been anything the least like it before in British 
politics, because no previous Prime Minister had been at 
pains to plumb the snobbishness of the Fourth Estate. The 
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Honours revelations and the Honours Commission constituted 
a heavy blow to the Government Dope Department, which 
now receives its quietus from Mr. Bonar Law, whose intima. 
tion means that titles will no longer be earned by toadying 
the Prime Minister, Another sane announcement is the 
promise to govern through the Cabinet and the Depart. 
ments, out of whose hands everything of importance was 
habitually taken by his ubiquitous predecessor. This hag 


been emphasized by Mr. Bonar Law’s wise and courageous | 
refusal to receive the unemployed, who were brought to | 


the Metropolis under Communist auspices, less with the 
object of obtaining employment either for themselves 


or for anyone else than to show the foreign paymasters | 
of those who organized this demonstration that they are a | 
real power in the land. No one outside a lunatic asylum | 
can fail to sympathize with the deplorable destitution | 


from which a large section of our people are now suffering 
—accentuated by many political follies—but that is no 
reason whatsoever why the Prime Minister should stand 
between his colleagues and their proper functions. As we 
have a Minister of Labour, he is the suitable person to 
tackle the unemployed question in the first instance. The 
fact that Mr. Lloyd George was always “ barging in,” 
frequently behind the backs of his colleagues, is a conclusive 
reason why Mr. Bonar Law should abstain. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Observer, was during many 
years the self-constituted guide, philosopher and friend of the 
; late unlamented Coalition. No organ was 
7 more eloquent, more insistent or more in- 
tolerant in proclaiming the true Coalition 

gospel, namely that Mr. Lloyd George was our only possible 
Prime Minister because any alternative Government was 
‘* unthinkable.”’ Indeed, we can hardly recall any Coalition 


blunder, however egregious, which was not merely endorsed, | 


but vociferously applauded, in the columns of the Observer, 
whose only regret appeared to be that yet worse things were 
not done. Mr. Lloyd George’s anti-French and pro-German 
policy had no more ecstatic admirers, while the Surrender to 
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Sinn Fein and the enthronement of assassination in Dublin 
provoked no less enthusiasm in the office of the Observer 
as in that of the Manchester Guardian and the Nation. 
It was the Observer, if we remember aright, that perpetrated 
the witticism of calling the ‘‘ Die-hards” the ‘‘ Cry-hards.” 
Ultimately, as we all know, our contemporary came to realize 
the error of its ways and recognized that its immaculate 
Coalition was impossible. Whereupon it rallied with a 
fervour, not to say a ferocity, to the cause of Bonar Law, 
upon whom our contemporary is now lavishing what is 
doubtless intended to be good advice. We are all entitled 
to change our views as often as we change our clothes, 
but none of us can reasonably expect to be regarded as in- 
fallible in the process. The Observer's advice to the Coali- 
tion was rarely wise, however eloquent. Its suggestions to 
Mr. Bonar Law are decidedly bad. His Government already 
suffers from containing ‘‘too much Coalition.” The 
Observer urges him to increase that incubus. After declaring 
that in the recent crisis ‘‘ Unionist ex-Ministers were utterly 
wrong on the merits, blind to the most obvious things that 
stared them in the face,’ our contemporary coolly demands 
that these same misguided and unseeing statesmen should 
be incorporated in the New Government. 


We heartily hope that Unionist ex-Ministers may rejoin the Cabinet. For 


’ the sake of Britain and the world, and every article of the political faith they 
_ hold, it is as much their obligation as it would be to their honour to play not 


merely the nobler part, but the noblest, in grave times like these, and to strengthen 
the King’s Government to the utmost they can in Cabinet Councils no less than 
in debate. 


We may be sure that this advice is given in good faith, 
but we cannot conceive any development more likely to 
bring the new Ministry to an untimely grave than to load it 
up with yet more Coalition Jonahs. The Observer is, how- 
ever, one of those organs—of which there are not a few—who 


| regard this country as made for its Politicians and not the 


Politicians as made for the Country. 


Tue Bonar Law Government is confronted by many dis- 
agreeable and not a few painful problems—-Mr. Lloyd George 
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long since notified the enjoyment he anticipated from 
gloating over the difficulties he had bequeathed his succes. 


sors. One of their worst, most humiliating, ; 
A Disagreeable &, an 


Task pressing tasks is the ratification of the Irish | 
Constitution, to which Ministers are bound | 


not only by a shameful Treaty, but by the melancholy fact 
that too many of them were parties to the surrender of last 
December. We gladly note, however, that no actual 
signatories of that compact pollute the present Ministry. 
While bound by the terms of the Treaty and committed to 
swallow the Free State Constitution so far as it conforms 
to these, the British Government must look to it that the 
Constitution does correspond with the Treaty, and must 
resolutely discard any encroachments that may have been 


interpolated in Dublin for the benefit of a squeezable Coali- — 


tion. Even Mr. Winston Churchill recognized that it was 
‘the treaty, the whole treaty, and nothing but the treaty” 
to which his surrender had pledged us. As they cannot 
resist any clause of the Constitution that conforms to the 
Treaty, Ministers must be adamant as regards extraneous 
matter, all the more because by its own admission the 
Dublin Government is impotent to deliver any goods what- 
soever. We used to be told that Irish disorder was provoked 
by the tyranny of ‘‘ the base, brutal and bloody Saxon,” 
and that once the British cleared out, leaving tribal Ireland 
to her own devices, a situation would develop indistinguish- 
able from the Millennium. English sentimentalists were 
hocussed to the point of declaring that the whole problem 
would be solved the moment “ Ireland is governed according 
to Irish ideas.” After nearly a year of this such régime— 
the British having withdrawn bag and baggage—President 
Cosgrave is constrained to confess to the Provisional 
Parliament of Dublin (the day after the fall of the Coalition, 
namely, October 20th) : 


I say that in my view, unless the criminal situation in the country be dealt 
with—and it cannot be dealt with by any organization the Government can set 
up—it must be dealt with by the healthy and active co-operation of every 
section of the community. 
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To this, Mr. O’Higgins, the Minister for Home Affairs, 
added the illuminating information : 


The position at the moment is that there is no spirit of work from top to 
bottom. . . . Whether this State will live or die is a question which only its 
citizens can answer, and whether it will live or die will depend on the spirit of 
work, on the spirit of industry in its population. . . . The credit of the country 
is not worth twopence. 


| Suc is the Free State upon which Mr. Lloyd George and 
' Mr. Austen Chamberlain conferred Dominion Rule, whose 


| The Pound 


Constitution a Conservative Government is 
of Flesh now called upon to ratify. It surely cannot 

be that any fresh surrenders are contem- 
plated to a community whose Government publicly proclaims 
its inability either to punish criminals or to pay its way ? 
That the Constitution outstrips the Treaty is apparent 
directly it is examined, and though we are told the operative 
Legislation must pass the British Parliament by December 
6th (the anniversary of the Surrender), every clause that 
is ultra vires most be rigorously excluded. Tribal Ireland 
may be entitled to its pound of flesh, but not to any more 
Loyalist blood. No Conservative Government can afford 
to put the Southern population we have so basely betrayed 
in a yet worse position than they were left by the Coalition. 
The manner in which the Treaty has been trifled with by 
the framers of the Constitution may be gathered from an 
analysis that will forcibly appeal to constitutional lawyers. 
It is a subject on which it may be hoped that Lord Finlay, 
Lord Sumner, and other untarnished and independent 
men will have something to say when the sanction of the 
House of Lords is sought for a Constitution to which the 
British Parliament is only bound in so far as it accords 
with the Treaty, which is bad enough in all conscience 
without the ‘‘predominant partner” being asked to eat 
any more dirt. As the Morning Post points out (November 
20th) on the question of status, which is of vital importance 
in dealing with such slippery customers as the Tribal Irish, 
who make no concealment of their intention to shed all 
the restrictions debarring them from sovereign independence: 
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Clause 1 of the “ Treaty’ provides that ‘Ireland shall have the same 
constitutional status in the community of nations known as the British Empin 
as the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa.”’ 


Article 1 of the Constitution provides that—‘‘ The Irish Free State is a co-equal | 


member of the community of nations forming the British Commonwealth of nations,” 

Article 2 of the Constitution provides that—‘' All powers of Government 
and all authority, legislative, executive, and judicial, in Ireland, are derived from 
the people of Ireland.” 

Articles 1 and 2 of the Constitution are not to be found in any Constitution 
within the British Empire. The British Empire is not once mentioned in the 
Constitution. Article 1 makes the Irish Free State co-equal with Great Britain, 
a status fundamentally different from that of any Constitution within the British 
Empire. 

Article 2 of the Constitution is in direct conflict, not only with every other 
Constitution within the British Empire, but also with Clause 2 of the ‘‘ Treaty” 
itself, which provides that—‘“‘ Subject to the provisions hereinafter set out, the 
position of the Irish Free State in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Govern. 
ment, and otherwise, shall be that of the Dominion of Canada, and the law practice 
and constitutional usage governing the relationship of the Crown or the Representative 
of the Crown, and of the Imperial Parliament to the Dominion of Canada, shall 


a 
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govern their relationship to the Irish Free State.” ) 


In the case of the Dominions and Colonies all power is 
derived from the Imperial Parliament. The result is that 
Imperial supremacy is repudiated. The 
“people”? as such have no legal status in 
any of the Imperial Dominions. Articles | 
and 2 of the Constitution are thus a distinct violation of 


Turning the 
Hour Glass 


Clauses 1 and 2 of the “‘ Treaty.” The preamble to the | 


Constitution as passed by the Provisional Parliament 
accentuates this point. Article 3 of the Constitution is a 
further violation of Clauses 1 and 2 of the “ Treaty.” It 
creates a new class of citizen, viz. “a citizen of the Irish 
Free State,” as distinguished from “a British subject.” 
There is no such thing as a separate citizenship within the 
British Empire. All are ‘“ British subjects.” (See Re 
Johnson, 1903, lst Ch. at pp. 832-3.) Under Article 3 
any alien can as a result of seven years’ domicile become a 
“citizen of the Irish Free State,’’ without naturalization. 
Such person would not be a British subject. As there could 
not be two classes of citizens of the Irish Free State, it is 


os 


clear that no citizen of the Irish Free State would be 4 
British subject. Conversely, a British subject domiciled in 


Ireland for seven years loses his status, and becomes a\ 
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citizen of the Irish Free State. All loyal British subjects 
now domiciled in Ireland will ipso facto forfeit their status 
assuch. It is further to be noted that, in the Oath prescribed 
by Clause 4 of the “ Treaty,” the common citizenship of 
Ireland with Great Britain is distinctly affirmed. Article 17 
of the Constitution recognizes this Oath. The Constitu- 
tion is thus in direct conflict with itself. The result is that 
a totally new ‘constitutional status,” unknown in the 
British Empire, is created. Take, again, the Prerogative 
of the Crown. Article 5 of the Constitution is as follows: 

No title of honour in respect of any services rendered in or in relation to the 

Irish Free State may be conferred on any citizen of the Irish Free State, except 
with the approval or upon the advice of the Executive Council of State. 
This article is unprecedented in the whole history of British 
Constitutions. It is a direct challenge to the Royal preroga- 
tive, and makes its exercise dependent on the will of the 
Executive Council of the Irish Free State. This is a clear 
violation of Clauses 1 and 2 of the “‘ Treaty,” quoted above. 
The Colonial Laws Act, 1865, prohibits interference with 
Imperial Statutes. This covers the Naturalization Acts, 
which are completely ignored. The views of the Provisional 
Government in reference to this matter sufficiently appear 
from their official paper, the Free State, in their issue of 
November 11, 1922, in which they say: 

If we are serious about the reviving of old Ireland, if we make Article 5 a 
reality, if we shape our own life after our own instincts, and looking abroad, 
take our place in the European comity, and contribute our share to European 
thought, we shall be able to ignore England so completely that her Monarch 
and his trappings will drop out of our Constitution unheeded. We turned the 
hour-glass on the 6th of last December, and the sands cannot fail to run down. 

After this it is no surprise to find that whereas Clause 7 
of the Treaty provides : 

The Government of the Irish Free State shall afford to his Majesty’s forces 
(b) in time of war or of strained relations with a foreign Power, such harbour and 


other facilities as the British Government may require for the purposes of such 
defence as aforesaid. 


Article 49 of the Constitution sings a very different song: 


Save in the case of actual invasion, the Irish Free State shall not be committed to 
achive participation in any war without the assent of the Parliament, 


The facilities provided for in Clause 7 of the “‘ Treaty” 
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could not be afforded without “ active participation.”’ The | | 
two provisions are therefore in direct conflict. The question | 
would at once arise on the outbreak of war. Surely in the 
face of these and other discrepancies it is idle to suggest 
that the Constitution is on all fours with the “ Treaty,” 
and that the British Parliament has no alternative but to 
say “‘ ditto.” Whether “the Free State” will be still in 
existence at the New Year is a totally different question 
on which we pronounce no opinion. Such episodes as the 
execution of de Valera’s right-hand man, Erskine Childers, 
is interpreted in some quarters as the end of the beginning | 
and in others as the beginning of the end. It may be | 
either a courageous and successful assertion of authority 
or a desperate gambler’s last and hopeless throw. The 
Tribal Irish are beyond our comprehension. 
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GREAT BriTAIN was not the only country to undergo a 
General Election during the month of November. The { 1 
’ United States, Australia, and Rhodesia all | r 
a “ had a heavy dose of “ Democracy.” The 
former is the country where the political 
pendulum oscillates most violently. It was consequently 
no surprise to us on this side of the Atlantic that the 
biennial Congressional elections should have practically } 
wiped out the record Republican victory of 1920 (when, in the 
phrase of President Harding, the United States went “ back 
to normalcy’) by a majority of about 7,000,000 votes. 
This was confessedly a reaction from President Wilson and | 
all his works, especially the League of Nations, which, pace . 
some New York correspondents of London newspapers, 
has few friends between the Pacific and the Atlantic. 
Indeed, hardly anyone has a good word to say for it, and 
British optimists who periodically announce that the United 
States is “coming round” to what is contemptuously 5 
called by its opponents in U.S.A. “ General Smuts’ League” 
merely exhibit their ignorance. In the latest elections, 
when the Democrats were casting about for any stick with 
which to beat the Republican dog, none dare employ the 
League of Nations, and it is somewhat significant that 
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amid many Republican disasters embittered enemies of the 
League managed to keep their seats. Indeed, International 
issues ‘‘cut no ice,” the reduction of the Republican majority 
in the Senate and its almost total disappearance in the 
House of Representatives being attributable to domestic 
issues, conspicuously the failure of the Republicans to follow 
up their resounding victory of 1920 by producing the 
Millennium they so rashly promised. The New Congress 
will consist of a Republican majority of 10 in the Senate 
(53 Republicans to 42 Democrats and 1 Farmer Labour) 
and 15 in the House of Representatives (222 Republicans v. 
207 Democrats and 3 others). The extravagant Republican 
Tariff Bill is held partly responsible for the Democratic 
gains, but it is difficult to make out precisely what part 
Prohibition played, though public opinion is thought to 
favour some relaxation of the present grotesque régime. 


THERE is a horrid and recurrent, but we trust baseless 
rumour, that the Bonar Law Government contemplate 

disposing of the Lloyd George problem by 
ge Seowr inviting the Wizard to repair to Washington 

as British Ambassador. It is just the kind 
of thing that Fainthearts might consider clever. From the 
National point of view it would be unrelieved disaster. 
In truth, there is no longer any Lloyd George problem 
and no shadow of an excuse for imagining or inventing one. 
It was satisfactorily solved by the instinctive good sense 
of the British people—especially the superior population 
that lives south of the Trent. Mr. Lloyd George has fallen 
from a pinnacle of power, which made many persons who 
gazed upon him dizzy, into the abyss of impotence. Never 
has any ex-Prime Minister occupied so insignificant a 
position as he does to-day, after six years of Despotism, 
during which every Department of the Government was 
his footstool, while his colleagues were little better than 
doormats, and the Press generally was content to lick his 
boots. There was never anything so Byzantine or so 
demoralizing in this country. To-day he commands the 
smallest Party in the House of Commons, and is, in fact, 
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only a bogey to those who make him such. To send a 
politician who has made a prodigious mess of practically 
everything he touched, especially Foreign Affairs, as our 
Ambassador to Washington, would be about as wise as 
turning a bull loose in a china shop. He and his Propa. 
ganda department, which is still in full working order, 


would simply use the Embassy as a stepping stone to | 


his return to Downing Street, and his every attitude and 
action in U.S.A. would have that end in view. It would 
be lamentable and might be tragic to entrust Anglo-American 
relations to any Politician on the remake. Were Ministers 
wise, they would leave Mr. Lloyd George severely alone; 
having queered so many other pitches he is not unlikely 
to queer his own. He is only formidable to funkers. 


POLITICIANS, who are hypnotized by their own phrases 
and imagine the world to be governed by them, usually 
wish to have it both ways. Thus at the 
end of a great war, into which we drifted 
totally unprepared—thanks mainly to them— 
their one idea was to scrap every factor to which we owed 
our victory and our escape, notably the Army and the 
Navy. Nevertheless, they continue talking as big as when 
we possessed weapons corresponding to their words. This 
has been the case throughout the Near Eastern crisis, in 
which our Talking Men and our Writing Men make infinite 
play with that dangerous and delusive catchword, “ The 


Hot-air 
Merchants 


Freedom of the Straits.” They have little conception as | 
to what it means, and none as to what it would involve. \ 


Sir William Robertson (ex-Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff), who like all serious soldiers is a thinker, looks at 
such problems not from the platform but from the strategical 
point of view, which is severely practical. He refuses to 
humbug either himself or anybody else, and tells us bluntly 
that in our present military and financial situation Great 
Britain must pipe down and clear out of the Straits unless 


we are willing to prepare for another big war. In an 
invaluable article in the Morning Post, which he subse- 
quently followed up by an interview in the Evening Standard, 
Sir William reminds us: 
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It is pure folly for a Government to set up a Committee, give its Chairman 
an axe, and tel! him to go ruthlessly ahead with cutting down public expendi- 
ture, especially in the fighting Services, and on the assumption that there will 
be no war for a period of at least ten years, and at the same time to persist 
in a policy which may at any moment involve us in war, and which, at the best, 
necessitates the maintenance of larger, not smaller, forces than those we at 
present possess. 

Unlike the parrots that prattle on platforms about the 
Freedom of the Straits as being of “vital importance to 
us as an Empire,” Sir William inquires whether any Board 
of Trade figures could justify that statement as a com- 
mercial proposition ? As regards its other aspect, on which 
the former C.I.G.S. is as entitled to an opinion as any 


living man, he tells us: 


As to what may be called the strategical side, are the Admiralty and War 
Office Staffs prepared to argue that, come what may, we must at all times 
have unrestricted access to these waters? To me, such a theory does not seem 
to be worth the life of a single British soldier, and when we come down to hard 
facts it is evident that, failing the good-will of Turkey, there is no possible way 
of keeping the Straits open in the manner indicated, short of permanently main- 
taining there much larger garrisons than we can at present either provide or afford. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that Sir William’s 
successor at the War Office, Sir Henry Wilson, held similar 
views and strenuously demanded that we cut our coat 
according to our cloth. But then these are professional 
strategists and serious students of war. Per contra Amateur 
Strategists, e.g. Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Lord Birkenhead, believe that you can both eat your 
cake and have it. After devoting four mischievous years 
to scraping British armaments to the “ bone ’’—according 
to one of their number, Lord Lee of Fareham—they are 
prepared to talk and act as though we possessed unlimited 
military power. Who are likely to be right? Soldiers 
who have no axes to grind and know what war is, or “ hot- 
air merchants’ who kill Turks with their mouths ? 


THE scattered white population of Rhodesia—the most 
British community in the sub-continent—have shown 
Chins of th themselves to be chips of the old block. 
Ola Block © They have resisted all temptations to incor- 
poration in the Anglo-Dutch Union, which 
presents diminishing attractions to Britons with the lapse 
of years. The Referendum in Southern Rhodesia has 
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resulted in a substantial majority of approximately | 
50 per cent. for Responsible Government, i.e. in favour of | 
treading the path which has been successfully trodden by 
most other British Colonies. It is a display of virile inde. 
pendence that required no little courage, because the 
blandishments held out to Rhodesia were wellnigh irresistible, 
and the vested interests beckoning in the same direction 
no less potent. Not only was General Smuts and all his 
followers and his entire Press working overtime for the 
absorption of Rhodesia, but the Unionist Party, who have 
formed a Coalition with General Smuts, not remotely 
resembling a Coalition nearer home, were signalling in the 
same sense. They were naturally eager to rope in a British 
vote that would strengthen their attenuated position, 
Were the Rhodesians sufficiently numerous to give the 
British in the South African Union a decisive and permanent 
majority, they might have hesitated long before rejecting 
this overture, but there was no prospect whatsoever of 
anything of the kind within any measurable distance of 
time. To vote for fusion was merely to vote for their own 
extinction without helping the under-dog—i.e. the British 
supporters of General Smuts. Rhodesians _ therefore 
preferred to remain outside, despite the pressure of the 
Chartered Company, to say nothing of the Colonial Office, 
both equally anxious for various reasons to ‘“ unionize” 
Rhodesia. Had we had a vote in Rhodesia and contem- 
plated living out there, we should unhesitatingly have 
voted with the majority, and consequently feel that we 
are not intruding in congratulating Sir Charles Coghlan 
and his followers on their triumph. 


Now that the British public are so fully prepared to hear 
the truth concerning Mr. Lloyd George, we are publishing 
from this office (The National Review, 48, 
Duke Street, St. James’s, London, S.W. 1) 4 
little book by ‘‘Centurion,” entitled “ The Man Who Didn't 
Win the War,” which is an effective exposure of the Lloyd 
George Legend. As the ex-Premier is embarking on 4 
career of syndicated journalism, he might usefully make an 
endeavour to refute some of “‘Centurion’s” damaging facts. 


“ Centurion ” 
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THE DELIVERANCE OF ITALY 


THERE can be no doubt whatever that posterity will regard 
the achievement of the Fascisti as among the most important 
events of the twentieth century—perhaps, indeed, as the 
most important event that has followed the war. The 
Fascisti, who might best be described as a league of young 
and patriotic Italians pledged to combat sedition and 
Communism to the death, have under their leader Signor 
Mussolini produced the antidote to Bolshevism. It is 
appropriate that this new movement should have begun in 
the country which was pre-eminently the home of anarchism 
and secret conspiracy, in the days before Russia had been 
dragged to her doom by a gang of alien miscreants. It 
is equally appropriate that the Italian race, whose genius 
created the Roman Empire and its successor, the Roman 
Church, who originated the Renaissance, and who in the 
last century, by the Risorgimento, achieved the unity of 
their country, should have given this lead to Europe and 
proved that there is a remedy for incapable and corrupt 
government. It must further be remembered that Fascismo 
has grown and taken root, despite the hostility of the Italian 
newspapers, which were penetrated with mugwump theories 
and thinking mainly of their own safety from Communist 
attacks, Fascismo has also been absurdly and unfairly 
criticized by the foreign correspondents and the Foreign 
Press, which has generally misunderstood the movement 
and which treated Signor Mussolini until the moment of 
his final success as a mere adventurer and advocate of 
violence, though he is in courage, leadership and a certain 
divine audacity, one of the first men of our time. 

Signor Mussolini’s history is well known. He is still 
young, and he was the child of working-class parents. In 
his early days, before the war, he was a convinced Socialist 
and editor of the extremist newspaper, the Avanti. When 
the war came, he separated from his party and repudiated 
its cosmopolitan ideas; he declared for Italy’s entry into 
the conflict; he fought with gallantry and was severely 
wounded. Being incapacitated for the firing line, he pro- 
ceeded to found and conduct a newspaper of his own, the 
Popolo d’Italia in Milan, which has rapidly grown to have 
a large circulation. From his intercourse with the leading 
Socialists he brought away a profound impression of their 
moral and physical cowardice and personal worthlessness, 
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which may have been unjust in some few cases, but was | 
generally true. He saw that they not only shirked battle | 
and tried to get as far as possible from the firing line, but | 


also that they continuously worked against their ow 
country. When the Bolshevist movement spread in Russia, 
owing to the criminal weakness of M. Kerensky, Signor 
Mussolini’s antagonism to Socialism and Communism grew; 
he discerned in these movements a menace to everything 
that civilized man holds dear. The break in the Italian 
front at Caporetto has been ascribed to Bolshevist propaganda 
in the Italian army, which certainly played a part, and 
increased his loathing for the Bolsheviks. After the 
Armistice the Bolsheviks of Russia redoubled their efforts 
to promote a “bloody revolution” in Italy and spent 
enormous sums with that end in view. 

It may be said that in the summer of 1920 they came 
very near success. One evening in September, terrified 
messages reached the Swiss centres just across the Italian 
frontier, to the effect that the Bolsheviks were in control 
of Milan, that street fighting was proceeding with doubtful 
result, that the troops were wavering, that factories had 
been seized and the Red Flag hoisted, and that many 
murders of officers and “bourgeois” had occurred. A 
reign of terror had begun. The Swiss frontier was closed, 
or practically closed, so it was impossible for fugitives to 
get across it. Subsequent examination of the Italian 
newspapers proved that these accounts were in no way 
exaggerated. There was chaos in Milan like that in Petrograd 
when Lenin seized power. The Government had stood 
aside and done nothing, anticipating that kind of behaviour 
which characterized Mr. Lloyd George’s administration 
in Ulster in the days after the “truce” with Sinn Fein. 
Most significant of all, on the Gotthard railway, the inter- 
national line which runs north from Milan through Lugano 
and Switzerland, the trains were hours late or not running 
at all. At the Swiss stations warnings were given that all 
journeys through Milan were being interrupted. Througb- 
out Italy there were grave disturbances, promoted and paid 
for by agents of the Russian Bolsheviks, who stirred up 
the criminal element in the Italian population. Brutal 
murders of officers in uniform became so common that 
it was dangerous for officers to show themselves singly, and 


the Government, instead of protecting them, ordered them 
to wear mufti. Ordinary people were attacked and in | 


sulted; sometimes they were murderously assaulted if 
they refused to make large payments to the Communists. 
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The peasants in the country were blackmailed, and, if 
they declined to pay, their humble homes were destroyed 
or they themselves were cruelly beaten. Travel and trade 
were daily interrupted by capricious strikes. Business 
came to a complete standstill, and there were predictions 
of Italy’s early bankruptcy. Gravest sign of all, there were 
mutinies among the troops, including even units with so 
glorious a record as the Bersaglieri regiments, which are 
the pick of the Italian army. Through all this nightmare 
the Italian Government remained inert. The politicians 
were more concerned to come to terms with the Com- 
munists and save their own skins than to do their duty 
to the country. In those months of 1920, it can be said 
without exaggeration that Italy was tottering on the edge 
of the abyss. The Bolsheviks of Moscow announced that 
the establishment of a Soviet Government in Italy was 
imminent, and that, from Italy, their poison would spread 
to France and destroy western Europe. 

There were some, however, who remembered that 
Italian manhood is not in the least like Russian, and that, 
for all its apparent apathy in this crisis of 1920, the Italian 
middle-class in the Risorgimento had given proof of its 
capacity to sacrifice everything for its country. It was 
at this juncture, when the fate of Italy literally hung in 
the balance, that Signor Mussolini stood prominently for- 
ward. In 1919 he had set to work boldly to organize little 
groups of men whose mission it should be to combat Com- 
munism and deal sternly with the ruffians who were robbing 
and killing in the cause of Bolshevism. These groups 
were known as ‘“‘ Fasci,” after the Latin word fasces 
for the bundles of twigs which the Roman lictors carried 
round the axe, and which were at once the emblem of 
authority, the instruments of punishment, and the re- 
minder of the need for combined effort. With the twigs 
Roman criminals were scourged; with the axe they were 
beheaded. The groups were, in the first instance—almost 
without exception—composed of young men who had fought 
with great honour in the war.* It was clearly understood 
that they would avenge the murder or mutilation—and 
such things as mutilation took place in Bolshevist Italy 
as they are now taking place in Tribal Ireland—of any of 


their number. It was part of the tie of comradeship which 


bound them together. A Communist was remorselessly 
shot whenever a Fascista was murdered in ambush, though 


* Hence Fascista, member of the organization (singular), and Fascisti 
(plural). Fascismo is the general movement. 
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that particular Communist might not have committed | ar 


that particular crime. The peril of the Fascista in these | 
early days was great. He was never safe. More thay | 


2,000 Fascisti from first to last have given up their lives 
in the battle for the deliverance of their country; and 
the Italian cities grew accustomed to strange sad spectacles— 
the processions through the streets of little bands of 
black-shirted, bemedalled young men, carrying with them 
some of their number dead, with uncovered faces, since 
it was their practice to bear their dead to the grave as 
soldiers who had fallen in the firing line, without coffins, 
After each such procession it was noted that their number 
grew, and their hold on the feeling of the country increased, 

Gradually the small groups multiplied and_ included 
more and more adherents. Among them were tens of 
thousands of ex-officers, ex-soldiers, university men, students 
and young men of the middle class, and also thousands 
of the Italian working class, which is generally moderate 
and sensible. There were not a few disillusioned Socialists 
like Signor Mussolini himself. The Fascisti by degrees 
came to represent all that is best in the youth and idealism 
of the Italian nation. Stern in discipline, their teaching 
was that the Fascista has one duty only, to give his whole 
life to the service of his country and to expect from her 
nothing as his right. But they stood for justice to the 
men who had fought in the war, and they insisted on the 
utmost aid and support for them. Behind them and in 
general sympathy with them was that remarkable poet, 
Signor D’Annunzio, who has been often denounced as a 
madman, but is one of those madmen who have a way of 
surprising the world by his foresight and firmness. We 
English may well respect and honour him for the part which 
he played in securing the entry of Italy into the war, and 
for the extraordinary gallantry which he showed as airman— 
twice wounded severely, decorated with the gold medal 
for valour, and commended to the whole Italian army in 
a message from the Chief of Staff as “‘ an example of faith, 
heroism and sacrifice.” His novels may be detestable, but 
his deeds place him among the greatest leaders of the war. 

Attached to the Fasci were thousands of ex-soldiers 
drawn from the Arditi, or Italian storm troops, pre-eminent 


in the war for their bravery and discipline. These men |} 


were admirably armed and were really disciplined troops 
equipped with every weapon used in war, and ready on 
occasion to resort to arms, though the Fascisti generally 
carry nothing but sticks. They were under severe restraint, 
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and while cases occurred in which they transgressed, these 
were singularly few. Their function was to meet the 
Terrorism of the Communists and Bolsheviks with a counter- 
Terrorism. When a private house was attacked and burned 
by Communists, a Communist club was sacked and destroyed 
by the Arditi wing. The war on society waged by a small 
number of wire-pullers, subventioned from Moscow and hav- 
ing large funds at their disposal, was met by a war on Com- 
munists. When the anarchists and Bolsheviks, who had crept 
like cuckoos into the Italian trade unions, directed strikes 
which were so planned as to injure the State and exasperate 
the public, the Fascisti took reprisals or themselves carried 
onthe work. They put down violence on the part of pickets 
with a strong hand; and they were rapidly joined by 
large numbers of trade unionists, who were disgusted with 
the reckless incompetence of the Communist leaders. There 
were 700,000 trade unionists and 400,000 non-trade unionists 
in the Fascisti organization in May, 1922. 

In any parade of the Fascisti, what strikes the observer 
most is the good discipline, smartness and perfect cleanliness 
of the paraders. Generally their black shirts are covered 
with medals honourably won in the war. They are nearly 
all young and of a splendid type. Signor Mussolini sees 
with very reasonable dislike the personal dirtiness of the 
Communist and the unkempt dress which the votaries of 
that unlovely creed prefer; he regards cleanliness and 
external smartness as two of the vital elements in manhood. 
An untidy Fascista is rare indeed; and the effect of this 
wholesome discipline is being felt throughout Italian life. 
The two chief articles in the Fascist creed apart from 
patriotism are order and morality, and because of its resolute 
insistence on the second point it has made itself a very 
large number of adherents among women. It is in no way 
antagonistic to religion. In close sympathy with the 
Fascisti are the Nationalists, who wear blue shirts and 
accept a similar discipline, but are pledged to somewhat 
extreme views in such matters as Italian ascendancy on 
the Adriatic coast. 

It may be said of the Fascisti that they are lawless or 
above the law. But, if they were so when they began 
their regenerating work, it was only because the law 
in Italy had hopelessly broken down. The Italians had 
come to be governed by administrations of ‘ quitters,”’ like 
Mr. Lloyd George’s miserable Coalition Cabinet, who would 
surrender to any menace, and sell any national interest, 
for votes. There had been a series of concessions to Com- 
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munism almost as serious as Mr. Lloyd George’s capitulation 
to Sinn Fein, which threatened the very existence of the 


country. If Government, which is the organized power | 


of the nation, refuses to use its strength against organized 
crime and violence, then the destruction of society becomes 
inevitable failing action by the citizens themselves. This 
happened in Russia under M. Kerensky, and it happened 
in Ireland under Mr. Lloyd George. But a great nation 
has a right to make a fight for its own life. That fight 
Signor Mussolini led with his Fascisti, and the battle is 
now won. It has not been gained by the politicians, but 
by something very like a national uprising against revolution, 
after the politicians had shamefully run away. It is true, 
however, that in Italy the Governments of dishonour and 
weakness which ruled the country in 1920-22 had not 
disarmed the loyal, as Mr. Lloyd George disarmed them 
in Ireland, to throw them over to traitors. 

Far better it will be for the Italian nation to be ruled 
by youth, cleanliness and bravery than by dubious wire- 
pullers of middle age. The Fascisti may make mistakes; 
they may even make great mistakes, but no one who has 
recently been in Italy can feel any doubt as to the general 
effect of their activity. They are blessed whenever their 
name is mentioned. There has been a restoration of confi- 
dence and hope such as two years ago seemed quite 
impossible. No one now feels any apprehension as to the 
future. Revolution has been met and definitely worsted; 
Socialism has been overthrown in one of its main centres. 
Bolshevism has suffered a blow from which it is still reeling, 
with the certain knowledge that when Russians cease to 
be mere molluscs, a Russian Fascismo‘ will take up the 
work of punishing Lenin and Trotsky for their crimes 
against humanity. Signor Mussolini’s photograph was in 
every window in Milan this autumn when I was there. That 
city, which was always the most turbulent in Europe, 
was quiet, tranquil and happy. The Communist-Socialist 
administration, which had plunged the municipality into 
grievous debt and threatened to wreck the civic finances, 
had been summarily ejected by the Fascisti; and a similar 
process of ejection was in progress against other Communist 
municipalities throughout Italy, where the Fascisti were 
putting the country in order. The private citizen 3 
delivered from a paralysing fear of betrayal by his civic 
authorities and Government. 

Fascismo, after breaking the general strike which was 
declared in Italy, has now marched on Rome and taken 
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charge of the Government. It is a great moment in history, 
and we English who love order and morality and justice, 
and hate, as the Fascisti do, the unclean things known as 
Communism and Socialism, should watch the work of the 
new Government with sympathy. Let it be remembered 
that hitherto the Fascisti have had small reason to like or 
respect the British Government. They regarded Mr. Lloyd 
George as himself a Socialist and smirched with the Bolshe- 
vist taint. They saw him fraternizing with Chicherin and 
the Bolshevist gang at Genoa. In the Fiume affair, he took 
sides against Italy, as it seemed to them, most ungrate- 
fully. In his manifesto of September last regarding the 
freedom of the Straits, he treated Italy as though she were 
his humble servant and as though he could off-hand, and 
without consulting her Government, order her to fight 
for a cause in which no Italian believes. By the mischievous 
note regarding the Dodecanese, which was the last diplomatic 
act of his tottering administration, he wounded and offended 
Italian opinion anew. The vigorous young Fascisti regard 
England as decadent, swayed by MHendersons, Ramsay 
MacDonalds, Lloyd Georges, Birkenheads, and time-serving 
fainthearts of that kind. It is, of course, an absurdly 
wrong view; if the emergency arose in England, a force 
even stronger than the Fascisti would arise; but the view 
is held, and, what is more, any fair-minded Englishman 
can see why it is held. A sane, straight and strong admin- 
istration here will very quickly dispel such a delusion, 
to which surrenders in Ireland, in Egypt and India have 
contributed. 

Signor Mussolini’s opportunity is great. It is impossible 
not to recall Napoleon’s first and noblest dream, when he 
cleared out the gang of dismal adventurers from Paris, 
and proclaimed : ‘‘ My Government shall be a Government of 
youth and intellect ; come unto me, all you who would faith- 
fully serve your country.” He has overthrown the rotten 
administration in Rome, and while earnestly protesting his 
loyalty to the throne, he has been bold enough to warn the 
King that Italians look to him to play the réle of a real 
Sovereign and not that of a mere lay-figure in the hands 
of venal politicians. Throughout the Fascisti movement, 
sympathy with the troops, with the police, and with the 
carabinieri (or Italian gendarmerie) has been cultivated ; 
Fascisti have repeatedly come to the aid of the troops or of 
the carabinieri, and have punished attacks made on them. 
It has in large part been due to their salutary action that 
the cruel murders of carabinieri, which used to be so 
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common in Italy in days long before the war, have become 
much rarer. Signor Mussolini thus has on his side all the 
forces of order, and through their co-operation with him 
(which has not been at all according to the directions of 
the administrations he has overthrown), he has been able 
to achieve his victory with trifling sacrifice of life. It js 
probable that not more that 2,500 lives have been taken 
in all by the Fascisti in the last three years, and then never 
unless they were themselves attacked, or were punishing 
murders of comrades. We may contrast this figure with 
the million and three-quarter of executions which the Bolshe- 
viks officially admit, and with the horrible carnival of murder 
in Ireland unloosed by Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘“ first-class 
intellect.” 

The problem which confronts Signor Mussolini is to 
find some means of providing an efficient and honest repre- 
sentative assembly as a check on purely arbitrary rule, 
The working of Parliamentarism in Italy has been deplor- 
ably bad, yet the greatest of Italian statesmen, Cavour, 
when it was once suggested to him to govern without a 
Parliament, declined to do so. ‘“ Better the worst of 
chambers,” he said, “than the best of antechambers,” 
For the moment the problem is not acute. Any Parliament 
for the time being, however elected, would be subservient 
to the powerful organization of Fascisti, behind which is 
undoubtedly the will of the best part of the Italian people. 
It may be that a special oath or a special qualification 
will be required of the elector; or, it may be, that a plan 
which has been suggested will be carried out, by which 
the party that in a general election receives the largest 
number of votes will have the right to nominate a sufficiency 
of members to give it a working majority. Thus if one 
party received 200 votes in a house of 500, and five other 
parties received from 40 to 100 votes apiece, the party 
with 200 votes would be allowed to nominate 100 members. 
This would prevent the corrupt bargaining between factions 
which has proved so disastrous to Italian interests, where 
the nation’s welfare may be sold for votes. Had such 4 
principle existed here, Mr. Asquith need never in 1910 have 
launched out upon the fatal Home Rule policy which has 
broken up the unity of the United Kingdom. 

If Signor Mussolini, further, carries out the intention 
with which he is credited and brings Italian Ministers who 
have been guilty of betrayal of Italian interests to trial for 
treason and unfaithfulness, there will be a very valuable 
check on future administrations. Politicians will not be 
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go ready to pass dangerous legislation. Such a principle, 
if applied in this country, would render it possible to try 
the authors of the surrender to Sinn Fein and punish them 
as they deserve. In any case, what we are seeing in Italy 
is areturn from the pernicious extremes of unbridled demo- 
cracy. The tide of world progress is now flowing strongly 
towards strong government ; and Socialism and its deriva- 
tives have suffered catastrophe from the practical experiment 
which has been tried on the miserable population of Russia 
with such ghastly results. Our British Marxists, Labour 
Party, Communists, Socialists and Syndicalists are left 
gibbering the old formulas to a scornful public, but the 
fight from the trade unions which is in progress here is 
an indication of the worker’s revolt in this country against 
their doctrines. In Italy, the Fascisti are organizing sane 
and reasonable trade unions, which shall fairly protect 
the employee against the bad employer; and that will 
probably come here. 

In Italy, the Fascisti have not been by any means 
blindly on the employers’ side. But, instead of howling 
abuse of “* war profiteers,” they have taken practical measures 
to require such “ profiteers”’ to aid the war sufferers. 
Thus they have called upon owners of works and property 
to employ a certain number of ex-soldiers. Something of 
the kind might very well be enforced here, and, as a beginning, 
the conscientious objectors and shirkers generally should 
be replaced in Government offices and elsewhere with ex- 
soldiers. Whether Signor Mussolini’s plans in this direction 
will be found economically practicable on a large scale is 
an important point. But the Italian worker has not made 
the mistake of demanding exorbitant pay for most unsatis- 
factory work. He is industrious, frugal, and careful, and 
avery good fellow at the bottom. He now feels that he 
has been shamelessly exploited by the Communist gang ; 
and though he realizes that the task of making good the 
enormous losses in the war will be a hard one, he is eager 
to help his country. The employers, under the stimulus 
that Signor Mussolini will apply, may be trusted to do 
their utmost. They have to deal with a reasonable man 
not with demagogues and wasters, and, if only because 
Fascismo has delivered them from murder and ruin, they 
are anxious to support the new Italian leader in every 
possible way. 

_ Even the “ highbrows” are discovering that Fascismo 
8 not such an evil thing. Bolshevism has gone out of 
fashion in Italy, as it is reported to be going out of fashion 
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in British Government offices, now the disloyal officials 
—many of Irish provenance—who have crept in there are 
beginning to feel a little uneasy as to their future. For 
the moment Signor Mussolini indicates that there may be 
some censorship on newspaper articles, but a study of the 
Italian Press will show that there is nothing even remotely 
approaching the veto on all independent views enforced 
by the Bolsheviks in Russia. Italy, in fact, is like a man 
convalescing after a terrible illness, but is, with moderate 
precautions, certain to recover and do well. It is simple 
common sense that in such condition her ruler should 
decide against anything which may cause her further shocks, 
He knows that the Bolsheviks, though they have no money 
to feed starving Russian babies, have millions available 
with which to stir up trouble abroad. They will do their 
best to subvention a Press campaign against him, as they 
have with characteristic astuteness recognized in him and 
in the movement which he leads factors of enormous menace 


to their power. Indeed, they have said openly that there | 
is not room in Europe for the Fascisti and the Bolsheviks; | 


and they are quite right in that view. Signor Mussolini 
has proclaimed on his side that he meditates no passive 
defence against Communism; he will take the offensive; 
and he has already broken up the Communist organization 
in Italy. The Communist organizers and criminals in 


Italy when treated thus are not likely to venture on a} 


campaign of secret outrage and murder, in view of the | 
reprisals which would be instantly carried out against 
them. For the first time they have met with a complete 
checkmate. 

Some uneasiness has been caused by Signor Mussolini’s 
real or alleged references to the British services in the war 
and by a suggestion on his part that Italy will expel from 
the Mediterranean all non-Mediterranean Powers. The 
statements as to the small part played by our troops on 
the Italian front were not quite fair, and I am sure that 
on second thoughts the Italian Premier would recall them. 
But it must be remembered, in justification of his attitude, 
that there has been a similar tendency in this country to 
underrate Italy’s services to the Allied cause, and to speak 
of the work of her fine army as negligible. Such sneers 
have most commonly come from those very intellectuals 
among us who are always professing their eagerness to “ wage 
war on war,” and do it by stirring up ill-feeling between 
friendly and Allied peoples. Fortunately the best-informed 
Englishmen have never disparaged Italy’s work, and a just 
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estimate of it by a competent British writer may be quoted 
here in the new volumes of that standard work, the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, where the conclusion is that Italy’s 
action ‘‘ contributed largely to the victory of the Allied 
cause and to our final triumph.” A second cause of irritation 
against England, in Italy as in France, is the rankling 
memory of the exorbitant price charged for British coal 
under Government control in 1919-21, owing to the high 
wages and short hours exacted by the British miners, who 
were in turn instigated by the Bolsheviks to make extrava- 
gantdemands. This high price was a cause of intense personal 
discomfort, and it hampered the Italian factories. It was 
also a very short-sighted policy on the miners’ part, as it 
has stimulated the development of electric power all over 
Italy, and water-power is now more and more replacing 
coal. 

As to Italy’s future Mediterranean policy, a good under- 
standing with the Fascist Government will be promoted 
by the evacuation of Constantinople and the withdrawal 
of British troops from the Dardanelles—measures for which 
the late Sir Henry Wilson repeatedly called on purely 
military grounds. During my stay in Italy this year I was 
astounded to find how strong is the Italian belief that 
England is trying to grab Constantinople and to hold both the 
eastern and the western entrances into the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s proposal that Italy should fight to keep 
us there—for so his September manifesto was construed 
in Italy—was another example of the childish ignorance 
which the Coalition Government displayed in its diplomacy. 

The new Italian Government is on the whole likely to 
forget what Signor Mussolini has said about Malta, provided 
the Italian population in that group of islands is treated 
fairly, as it must be. This is not the first time that the 
question of Malta has been raised, nor will it be the last. 
If there was a British Government in office ready to give 
away British possessions as Mr. Lloyd George was, there 
was no conceivable reason why Signor Mussolini should 
not put in a request to have Malta. Again, if, as the result 
of the Coalition’s disastrous policy in Egypt, the British 
should withdraw bag and baggage from that country and 
trouble should occur there, it would be just as well to re- 
member that Italy would be prepared to take our place 
and restore order by vigorous methods. 

Signor Mussolini has shown small regard for the people 
who live on catchwords and mumble “reactionary” as 
their final condemnation of his conduct. He is no “‘reac- 
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tionary ” who restores liberty and justice to a suffering 
country. The true “reactionaries” in Europe are the 
Bolsheviks, who have reintroduced the methods of Ivan 
the Terrible and retrograded in one leap three and a half 
centuries. Like Ivan, they are brutal and degraded men; 
from Ivan’s “ Oprichniki” they have borrowed _ their 


“Tchekaists”’ and their system of torture; like Ivan | 


they have attacked and plundered every class of the popula- 
tion; like Ivan they have attempted to enforce tyranny 
by crime and by extirpating every one who does not agree 
with them. That our intelligentzia should profess to 


sympathize with these creatures is only a proof that they have | 


diseased minds. The real sympathy of the virile and 
honourable part of the British nation will go out to Signor 
Mussolini and his young men, who have redeemed Italy 
with their blood. It is a new Risorgimento, and one which 
may as justly gladden our hearts as the deliverance of that 
same noble country, so dear to every English mind for its 
splendid literature and its immortal art, from the tyranny 
of Austria fifty years ago. The Austrian-German was a 
gentler and kinder being than the Italian Bolshevik. 


ANGLO-ITALIAN 


EDUCATION—ITS FRIENDS AND ITS 
ENEMIES 


THERE has been no more prolific source of rancorous dis- 
putes during the last hundred years in this country than 
the question of educational administration. It is a natural 
and almost instinctive impulse of humanity to recognize 
not only the duty but the necessity resting on each genera- 
tion of men to do their best to train those who are to come 
after them to make the best of their lives. Even the savage 
feels himself impelled to do so: and he does not limit 
himself merely to making his children useful tools and 
instruments, but strives to give to them some of the ideas 
and aspirations which have filled up his own life. It 
might seem as if this natural instinct would point out its 
own way and find guides both from experience and from 
sympathy. There have always been those who found it 
an inspiration to enthusiastic effort, and who were blessed 
with the gift of gaining the confidence and stimulating the 
energies of the young. Unfortunately, they have often 
found themselves up against the conventional prejudices, 
and the inherent selfishness of those who dreaded certain 
bugbears, or were anxious to defend certain privileges. 
And the more complicated society became, the more 
formidable became these bugbears and prejudices. Perhaps 
the worst effect of them was to make the missionaries of 
education somewhat irritable, and to induce them to become 
unduly wedded to their own theories and unduly inclined 
to elevate their own special views into axioms. 

Never have these disputes been more acrimonious than 
during the last two generations in our history. This is 
not the time to recall, except where it is necessary to do 
so incidentally, the unedifying chronicle of these disputes. 
But at the present day, one subject of dispute has assumed 
alarming dimensions. It has been brought into promi- 
nence by the enormous increase in the educational budget 
during recent years, and the very serious addition which 
that has made to the burdens of a nation crippled by taxation. 
It is a risk which many of those most conversant with 
the matter, and most interested in the steady progress 
of education, have long foreseen, and, of late years, have 
begun to dread as imminent. It behoves us to study 

the position carefully, and to do our best to form a sound 
Judgment upon it; and to guard against its dangers. 
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We need not be surprised that an education budget, 
which has within a few years been swollen so that it amounts 
to about one half of the whole pre-war national expenditure, 
has provoked amazed and angry comment, and has given 
to the scoffer at educational effort occasion to make his 
voice heard in vociferous protests. He attacks the schools, 
the teachers, the whole system of education. He is eloquent 
upon the deficiencies of book-learning, and foretells a time 
when the handicrafts will be killed, and we shall become a 
nation of clerks and scribblers. He pictures a state when 
natural faculties will be atrophied and all the growing 
brains forced to work in a groove. His exaggerated 
denunciations derive their chief danger from the fact 


that they often contain a considerable modicum of truth: | 


perhaps because our educational experts have not always 
been able to resist temptations to pedantry. It is this 
which helps the denunciations to awake an echo in the 
mind of the average citizen, who is a little tired of pedagogic 
dogmatism and feels acutely the pinch of taxation. 

Let us once for all disavow any sympathy with these 
exaggerations. It is idle to denounce all efforts for the 
deliberate and systematic training of the young, or to 
minimize in any way our supreme responsibility for helping 
them to rise to the responsibilities of life. Natural genius 
will not be crippled by such help, and even if, in exceptional 
cases, it might be able to dispense with it, that does not 
diminish, by one jot, our duty to the mass of the rising 
generation. Further, we must recognize that earnest effort 
necessarily involves aspiration after progress, and that 
the cost of the work must gradually increase. It is easy to 
raise a laugh at pedagogic fussiness and to throw a gibe at 
educational enthusiasts. But it does not help us to reach 
a fair and balanced judgment on a question which must 
be dispassionately considered. That is not the way to 
detect real error and to check culpable excess of expendi- 
ture. We can do that only by careful and judicial ex- 
amination of the facts. 

The history of State intervention in education in this 
country is indeed a strange one. It is only ninety-two 
years since the first grant was voted for education, in the 
Reform Parliament of 1832. That grant amounted only to 
£20,000, and it was not until 1839 that it was increased to 
£30,000, and that a small department—a branch of the 
Privy Council Office—was instituted for its administration. 
It rested upon no statutory foundation. Such aid as it 
distributed was met, on the part of the local schools, only 
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by casual voluntary contributions: and it was not until 
more than thirty years later that statutory local authorities 
were created and local education rates imposed by law. Up 
to that time—the date of Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870—the 
whole local administration of schools was in the hands of 
voluntary and unpaid workers. All this modest adminis- 
trative machinery and this very attenuated expenditure 
have grown—in the early years very slowly, in the later 
years by leaps and bounds. The most startling rise of 
all has been since 1914—-precisely when the nation was 
least able to afford it—and it now amounts to something 
not very far short of £150,000,000 per annum. Such 
an advance must inevitably rouse the alarm of all who 
take account of our financial position, and we cannot 
wonder that it gives rise to angry comment and obstinate 
questioning. 

Let us next observe the strange phases through which our 
educational policy has passed. However zealous its pioneers 
have been—and it would be unjust to deny them the merit 
of that zeal—it has, nevertheless, all the marks of haphazard 
experiment. Its chequered history might teach us caution. 
We have to learn by making mistakes. 

There can be no question that the first impulse to 
educational effort was due to the exposure of the appalling 
ignorance of the labouring class in town and country. In 
England this was far more marked than in Scotland; and 
it undoubtedly had been aggravated enormously by the 
increase of population, which in former generations had 
perhaps been more adequately served by those voluntary 
agencies, now obviously insufficient to cope with the work. 
We have some admirable Reports—unsurpassed, and per- 
haps unequalled, by any official efforts of more recent 
years—by the late Canon Moseley, then one of the 
inspectors of the department. Voluntary effort had 
striven its hardest, but it could not meet the gigantic work. 
Only, according to Canon Moseley in 1845, about one in 
six, even of the children who were at school, could read the 
Scriptures with any ease; and even for these the power 
of reading left them when they tried a secular book. Here 
are two answers, reported as given by two children of 
“average intelligence’? in an inspected school in 1855, 
to the questions ‘“‘ What is thy duty towards God?” and 
“What is thy duty towards thy neighbour?” 


My duty toads God is to bleed in Him, to fering and to loaf withold your 
arts withold my mine, withold my sold, and with my sernth, to whirchp and 
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give thanks, to put my old trash in Him, to call upon Him, to onner His old 
name and his world, and to save him truly all the days of my life’s end. 

My dooty toads my nabors, to love him as thyself and to do to all men as 
I wed thou shall and to me: to love onner, and suke my farther and mother; 
to onner and to bay the Queen and all that are pet in forty under her: to smit 
myself to all my gooness, teaches, sportial pastures and marsters. 


This—and it is no solitary instance—is evidently not 
a mere examination freak, of which plenty will always 
crop up and be quoted as a mild form of amusement. It 
is tragic, because it gives evidence of laborious effort, of 
hours of ill-spent drudgery, in order to drive into the poor 
child’s brain, sounds which conveyed no more meaning to 
him than the veriest gibberish. His school work had not 
raised him in the scale of intelligence: it had only reduced 
his brain to the torpidity of a sounding board. In the 
face of such plain evidence it was clear that there was 
much lee-way to make up. That was the first task which 
lay before the pioneers. Vast masses of the children were 
growing up in utter ignorance. To lift the most neglected 
out of that hopeless darkness was the aim to which they 
set themselves. They had little time to think of the 
embellishments of higher training. They were limited in 
the funds at their disposal. They had to fight against 
much lethargy and selfishness. Religious dissensions, which 
divided those who, in different ways, would have been 
ready to help them, checked local initiative and limited 
the flow of voluntary effort. Fora generation, from 1832, the 
pioneers had a stiff and thankless task to perform. There 
was no opportunity for ambitious experiments or for im- 
posing display, and their work would no doubt seem 
humdrum and jejune to the modern educational expert. 
But, so far as it went, it was thorough. They were cautious 
not to arouse opposition by extravagant expenditure. 
They foresaw the danger of undue bureaucratic control. 
They discerned the truth that the real teacher was not 
merely the product of the training college, but must have 
by nature certain gifts of character and personality. Their 
two watchwords were, the essential need of local initiative, 
and the fostering of independence in the school. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
wrote Canon Moseley, “could be worse than to stretch 
education again upon the rack of a system, or to put it 
in an iron boot.” ‘*‘ We are yet,” he recognized, “in the 
infancy of our knowledge and experience in these matters.” 
Perhaps it were to be wished that, in our own day, such 
reverence for freedom of initiative, such caution and such 
recognition of bureaucratic limitations, were esteemed as 
highly in the realms of official control. 
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The efforts of these pioneers to overcome the first and 
most essential evil of flagrant neglect and hopeless ignorance 
were strenuous and untiring. They forced the walls of 
the stoutest fortresses of apathy and selfish torpor. They 
accomplished much, and at least diminished, if they did 
not altogether remove, the degradation of wide-spread 
ignorance under which many of our children were growing 
up. They surveyed the ground sufficiently to prove what 
further statutory powers were required in order to fill up 
the gaps left by voluntary effort. 

Observe, however, how strong was the encouragement 
given to voluntary effort in the first steps of State inter- 
vention. It was the principle most strongly urged by those 
early pioneers ; and fortunately they persuaded the politicians 
to adopt it. Nowadays, our educational administrators 
are inclined to view religious teaching with a certain appre- 
hension. They are careful to limit its amount, to curtail 
its duration, and to place safeguards against any definite- 
ness in its doctrine. It is at best considered to be a 
dangerous intruder, to be at the most tolerated, and never 
encouraged. Some would no doubt be pleased if it could 
be dismissed altogether and if the reading of the Bible 
in a public school could be pronounced, as it lately was 
by an American Court, to be an absolutely illegal act. 
Any special religious bias in a school is looked at askance 
by our educational rulers, if it were only because it denotes 
the presence of distinctive beliefs and aspirations which may 
not be ready submissively to conform to the dictates of 
officialdom. 

But if this is the present official view, it is absolutely 
opposed to the principle of our educational pioneers. So 
far from religion being suspected, the primary condition 
for the recognition of a school as eligible for a grant was 
that it should be provided and managed by those who 
represented a special religious communion. The religious 
impulse was thus formally recognized as the chief source 
of voluntary effort, and the best guarantee of its zeal and 
of its permanence. We have passed a long way from that 
standpoint ! 

In 1870 an entirely new step was taken. It was recog- 
nized that voluntary local effort, however desirable, was 
not sufficient to cover the whole ground. It was a momen- 
tous, although probably a necessary, decision, and it altered 
fundamentally the pivot upon which our educational system 
turned. The Act of 1870 established statutory rating 
authorities for the provision of schools. These authorities 
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were composed, of course, of persons of every variety of 


religious belief, and distinctively religious teaching became 


logically impossible. Those responsible for the change, 
however, carried it out with due caution. As regards 
religious teaching, a specious compromise was adopted 
and embodied in the famous ‘‘ Cowper-Temple”’ clause, 
which devised a system of Bible teaching without formule. 
It was a compromise which did not grant to any communion 
all that it desired, but endeavoured as far as possible to 
avoid offence to the susceptibilities of any. Further, it 
was enacted that the new authorities were only to fill up 


the gaps left by voluntary effort, but were not to supersede | 


the work already carried out by that effort. Full recog- 
nition was given to the schools of any religious communion, 
and they were to form an essential part of the national 
provision. They, like the statutory board schools, were 
to receive Parliamentary grants: but these grants, which 
in the case of the board schools were supplemented by 
rates, were to be supplemented for the voluntary schools 
by voluntary contributions. It was admittedly a com- 
promise, open to logical assault in many points, and 
obviously unfair to the voluntary subscribers, who were 
mulcted in rates in addition to their subscriptions. But 
it was an honest effort to bring about a workable method, 
and for a certain period it did work fairly well. Its weak 
point was the difficulty laid upon the voluntary schools 
of competing, on their necessarily limited resources, with 
the schools which could draw upon the unlimited reservoirs 
of the rates. On that point it eventually broke down; 
and it fell to the lot of a Conservative Government, in 1902, 
to bring the voluntary schools within the control of the 
rating authority, while at the same time compensating 
them for the loss of the birthright of their independence 
by allowing them to participate in the pottage of the rates. 
There were many who doubted whether even the admitted 
exigency of the case justified the dangerous bargain. But 
the opposite view prevailed: and, amidst grumblings and 
misgivings on all sides, the momentous change was carried 
out. 

It involved, needless to say, an entire alteration of 
the whole educational system. Voluntary effort received 
a set-back from which it could never recover and which 
only the greatest care could enable it to survive. We 
have seen the results in recent years. 

Let us dismiss from our minds the idea that voluntary 
effort is represented only by schools which are connected with 
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a particular religious communion. In the previous generation, 
such schools had, no doubt, been the chief representatives 
of the voluntary principle. But its disappearance—or its 
curtailment—involved a great deal more. The whole field 
of education was altered in all its aspects. It was now 
dominated by universal statutory authorities, commanding 
unlimited resources from the rates; acting as great 
administrative machines, which treat voluntary effort as a 
thing of naught, and with powers that enabled them to 
plan ambitious schemes that transcended altogether the 
old conception of the duty of the State to education. 

This opened a field in which much valuable work might 
be done, but which offered temptation to ambitious 
administration. We had abandoned—and most reasonable 
men will say, had rightly abandoned—the idea that the 
duty of the State was limited to the redemption of those 
who had lapsed into an abyss of ignorance and neglect. 
It was undoubtedly wise to labour for the quickening of 
intelligence, for the stimulating of energy, for enriching 
the lives of our future citizens, and for equipping them 
with that breadth of view which is the best asset of any 
nation. But at the same time it was incumbent on those 
who had the guidance of the great machine of adminis- 
tration to remember the danger of an excess of officialdom, 
to beware of arousing opposition by undue extravagance 
in expenditure, and to cherish the invaluable element of 
free initiative. If you destroy enthusiasm by undue pressure 
of the screw of compulsion, you incur a loss which no 
bureaucratic energy can compensate. 

Have these incentives to caution been duly observed 
in recent years? Have not experimental advances been 
made before the ground was sufficiently explored? Has 
there not been some readiness to abandon well-tried methods 
before we had sufficient evidence that they were wrong ? 
Has there not been a propensity to identify lavish expen- 
diture with educational efficiency, forgetting the danger 
of provoking a reaction of feeling on the part of those who 
were subjected to lavish demands upon an already burdened 
community? If all, or even any of these questions, must be 
answered in the negative, we have a sufficient explanation 
of the uneasy feeling that now prevails: and it is the truest 
friends of education who have most reason to be anxious. 

No one can justly complain if ample opportunity is 
given to every child in the nation of carrying on his education 
as far as it will be profitable to himself and to the com- 
munity of which he is a member. But this does not mean 
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that every child in an elementary school is fitted for such pro- 
longed school instruction, that he will derive any benefit from 
it, or that the taxpayer should be burdened by its promis- 
cuous provision. No amount of specious argument will 
get rid of the indisputable fact that only some 5 per cent. 
of the children in these schools possess the faculties—not 
always or necessarily the most valuable—of deriving benefit 
from a prolonged stay within the walls of a school. In 
the case of the others, you inflict a wrong upon the con- 
munity by asking it to bear an unnecessary burden. But 
you inflict a far greater wrong upon the child by requiring 
that he shall waste, in uncongenial work, years which might 
be turned to far greater profit for himself. 

No doubt, also, it is right to provide opportunities to 
those who desire it, after they have left school, of obtaining 
additional training of which the experience of their early 
manhood has taught them the use. By all means let us 
have the ‘‘ Continuation Schools,” which are intended to 
give them those opportunities. But by what process of 
reasoning can it be maintained that you have a right to 
enforce attendance at these classes, compulsorily, upon 
young men who have already entered on the business of 
life? What sort of impulse to higher learning do you 
conceive that such perverse abuse of the compulsory powers 
will stimulate ? In agreeing to such a provision, Parliament 
allowed itself to be misled by those who were intoxicated 
by a fury of so-called educational zeal. The clause is a 
dead letter: and if ever an attempt were made to enforce 
it, it would be drowned under a deluge of ridicule. 

Those who were in the van of this new educational 
expeditionary force have allowed themselves to indulge 
in vain dreams of new advances. The whole field of learning 
lay before them, and they spread themselves over it, their 
dominating thought always being that the proper path 
of advance was that which led furthest away from the 
highways approved by past experience. Do they feel quite 
confident that they have, just at this moment, arrived at 
so impregnable a conclusion on the comparative value 
of various types of education, and that they can pronounce 
a final judgment, where previous generations only felt 
their way doubtfully? A few years ago, it was a sure 
sign of the highest standard of educational wisdom to be 
a convinced opponent of the old, mischievous and medieval 
theory of the advantages of classical education. One 
seems to notice a rather sharp swing back of the pendulum. 
Second thoughts, and mellowed experience, seem to lead 
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to the surmise that there is something to be said, after 
all, for a classical training. One may drop a tear, in passing, 
over the rather doleful plight of poor Oxford, which, in 
a moment of perfervid zeal to prove herself submissive 
to the newest phase of popular opinion, dropped the most 
essential element of her past greatness in abandoning Greek, 
and now finds herself the dupe of a passing delusion. But 
at least these changing phases might teach caution to 
our educational experts, and render them less eager to 
lay out the whole map of educational effort before they 
have had time to explore its intricacies, its devious path- 
ways, and its varying temperatures. 

Have they not also been somewhat ruthless in their 
trampling upon voluntary and spontaneous effort, and 
in crushing out educational enthusiasm ? However limited 
the work which these may accomplish, however many 
mistakes they may make, however feeble their attempts, 
they are a source of living energy, and, as such, are not to 
be replaced by any bureaucratic action, on however vast a 
scale it may be conducted. By slow, gradual, but unre- 
lenting steps, the Board of Education has of recent years 
aroused a deep resentment by its undisguised efforts to 
bureaucratize education and to paralyse voluntary effort. 
Mr. Fisher has made it more and more difficult for schools 
which are not completely in the fetters of local authorities 
to carry on their work. The evils of this are threefold. 
In the first place, it has vastly extended the power of the 
administrative machine, which sooner or later inevitably 
becomes the least intelligent and the least sympathetic 
of all possible agents. Secondly, it has crushed the most 
precious element of all our national work—free initiative. 
And thirdly, it has enormously increased the financial 
burden on taxpayer and ratepayer alike. It may be per- 
mitted to express the fervent hope that a new guiding 
hand will undo much of this mischievous work. Meanwhile, 
it is answerable for much of the seething indignation which 
has been kindled by the recent policy of the Board. 

In their anxiety to cover the whole domain of intellectual 
activity by a network of scholastic machinery, our educa- 
tional rulers have lost sight of one supreme essential. 
Let them take as first, second and third motto the never- 
failing method of Simplicity—that Simplicity which Swift 
truly calls the “ greatest ornament of all human affairs.” 
Let them give us rest from the ever-increasing burden 
of complicated schemes and over-crowded curricula. Make 
your ideals few and simple. Build up character. Stimulate 
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intelligence. Put into the hands of your pupils instru- 
ments of which they may gradually teach themselves the 


use. But do not pester them, and, above all, do not pester | 


the teachers with theories and schemes and copious pro- 
grammes. Leave the teachers free; and confine your 
own function to the prescribing of a few simple and essential 
conditions, which he who runs may read. 

Lastly, as to expense. It is often alleged that the 
enormous increase in cost is due to the payment of proper 
salaries to the teachers, in respect of which the nation 
has been grievously in fault in the past. Due allowance 
must be made for this, and there is undoubted truth in 
the plea. But even in this respect the Board has been 
guilty of extravagance. It was a mistake, hurtful to 
education and hurtful to the teachers, to adopt a scale of 
salaries according to fixed categories, and not in proportion 
to personal merits and the work and _ responsibilities of 
each school. Also, the Teachers’ Superannuation Act was 
hurried through, in spite of all arguments urged against 
its educational expediency. But it would be unkind now 
to revive a controversy which the Board of Education 
has in some measure tried to allay, and would no doubt 
willingly forget. 

But the really unjustifiable expense is due to two things, 
which are not only the cause of lavish expenditure, but— 
even apart from that—are profoundly mischievous. The 
first of these is the uncurbed expansion of the scope of 


school education, necessitating lavish equipment and entirely _ 


useless increase of staff. It is an utter error to suppose 
that this helps the efficiency of the school. Of course, it 
serves as a good advertisement of some fussy local admin- 
istrator, who longs to magnify his office. But it cripples 
the best work of a school. And it must be remembered 
that its vast cost is incurred chiefly in the supposed interest, 
not of the poorest pupils, but of the sons of middle-class 
and well-to-do parents, who pride themselves upon the 
fact that their sons are undergoing a pretentious scientific 
training, at the expense of the ratepayers. Its curtailment 
would injure little but that not very laudable pride. 
But above all, there must be a severe check upon the 
costly and often pernicious work of administration. Why 
is it, that, after—with much boasting about a large-minded 
scheme of devolution—the main part of the work of admin- 
istration has been handed over to the local authorities, 
both in England and Scotland, the cost of the central admin- 
istration has, in both cases, been very largely increased? 
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Increase of salaries, of course, accounts for much of this; 
but the number of officials is largely increased as well as 
their salaries. What is the reason for this, seeing that 
the work is much less ? 

And the cost of local administration calls for vigorous 
pruning. This represents something which in the old days 
of voluntary initiative did not cost the taxpayer or the 
ratepayer one farthing: and yet it was done with no little 
ability and zeal. It now runs to many millions. It would 
be well if the real usefulness of these vast armies of local 
officials which have recently sprung up could be carefully 
examined. It may be shrewdly suspected that even the 
teachers—zealous as they are for educational expenditure— 
might not weep over the loss of the hordes of highly paid 
Directors of Education, who now wander about the country 
to teach them their own work. 

These are some of the reasons which have given rise 
to grave misgivings as to the present course of educational 
policy, and to grave complaints of its cost and of the 
doubtful advantages which that cost brings with it. These 
misgivings and complaints are apt to be exaggerated in 
their echo over the community : but they find some response 
also in the hearts of the best friends of education, who 
dread the injury they may inflict upon its sound progress. 
They can be met only by an austere restriction of ambitious 
and fanciful schemes, and by a drastic curtailment of 
expenditure upon machinery by all possible means short 
of injury to the children. There are abundant means, 
which would involve no such injury. It has been suggested 
insome quarters entitled to respect that the inquiry into 
the whole subject should be entrusted to a new Commission. 
It is to be hoped, most fervently, that the responsible 
authorities will adopt no such suggestion. A Commission 
will necessarily be formed of experts, or those who consider 
themselves to be experts, Surely these have had their say, 
and have dominated the field quite long enough. The issues 
to be decided are broad and clear, and they are such as 
are best judged by the common sense of the man of ordinary 
intelligence. The Minister can easily form a fair estimate 
of what is reasonable, and Parliament will arrive at a sound 
conclusion if the arguments are fairly placed before it. A 
Commission would only prejudge the case. 
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THE PLOT AGAINST THE NAVY 


OnE of the last acts of the late Government was to endeavour 
to bring the naval strength of Great Britain below the 
One-Power Standard. A Cabinet Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Churchill was appointed to consider 
by what means further economies in naval expenditure 
could be effected. That proceeding was in itself objection- 
able, for the Navy estimates of the current year had been 
approved by Parliament, and at the same time the Admiralty 
had issued a statement that the reductions in the provision 
for the Royal Navy shown in the estimates involved a risk 
to the security of the country. The appointment of a 
Committee to consider the matter, however dangerous, was 
at least legitimate. But the action of the Government 
in ordering the suspension of the construction of the two 
new battleships already sanctioned by Parliament was 
totally unconstitutional, and of a piece with the habitual 
contempt manifested towards Parliament by the Prime 
Minister. The construction of the new vessels was to be 
suspended until the Admiralty had considered the proposals 
submitted to the Board by Mr. Churchill’s Committee. 
It is difficult to understand what qualifications for the 
highly technical business of devising an alternative naval 
policy were possessed by the Committee. The War Staff 
at the Admiralty are alone competent to deal with the 
problems involved. 

Moreover, the Committee set aside the definite statement 
of the Admiralty that the completion of the two new battle- 
ships by 1924-5 was essential to the national security. 
The proposals of the Committee for an alternative policy 
have been considered by the Admiralty; and the Board 
adhere to their decision that the two new battleships must 
be built if the One-Power Standard is to be maintained. 
Tenders for their construction have been invited; and it 
remains to be seen if the new Government will give effect 
to the provision already sanctioned by Parliament. 

This country possesses no capital ship designed in 
accordance with the experience gained, at so great a cost, 
at the battle of Jutland. Japan has two capital ships, the 
Mutsu and the Nagato, designed and built since the war, 
and in commission. The United States has two such vessels, 
the Colorado and West Virginia, nearly completed. Japan 
also has four capital ships on the stocks; and the United 
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States also has thirteen capital ships on the stocks. In 
both countries, the work of construction has been suspended 
pending the ratification of the Washington Treaty by the 
several Powers concerned. This country has no capital 
ships under construction. Such is the result of the naval 

licy of the late Government : in two words, it is No Ships. 

The history of the manceuvres by means of which the late 
Government succeeded in bringing the naval position of 
this country to an inferiority as compared with the position 
of the United States and Japan respectively is peculiarly 
instructive. After the war, the Admiralty decided that the 
least provision compatible with the requirements of Imperial 
naval defence was the construction of four battle-cruisers 
designed in accordance with the experience of the war. 
It was approved by Parliament, and two of the four new 
ships were ordered to be laid down at once. Then came the 
Washington Conference. The Government, without waiting 
for the result of the Conference, seized the opportunity to 
countermand the orders for the two vessels, thereby throwing 
thousands of men out of work. 

At the Conference, it was decided that Great Britain 
was to be permitted to build two capital ships, each of a 
tonnage not exceeding 35,000 tons. Thus, for the first 
time in history, England submitted her naval requirements 
to a committee of foreign Powers. The limit of tonnage 
accepted by the British Government did not permit the 
Admiralty to proceed with the design of the four battle- 
cruisers. The provision for them was accordingly cancelled 
altogether, and two battleships were substituted for the 
four battle-cruisers, previously declared by the Admiralty 
to be essential. Then the late Government proceeded to 
try to cancel the orders for the two new battleships as well. 
They had succeeded in suspending their construction, 
when they were driven from power. Mr. Churchill, who had 
been Chairman of the Committee of Reduction, then 
promptly accused Mr. L. §. Amery (who had been Financial 

ecretary to the Admiralty) of opposing economies in the 
Navy. Mr. Amery had no difficulty in repelling a false 
accusation. If Mr. Churchill had advocated the cancellation 
of the orders for the two new battleships, then Mr. Churchill 
ought to be impeached. Acting on behalf of the late Govern- 
ment, the ex-Secretary of State for the Colonies, if he urged 
the abandonment of the new vessels, was both endeavouring 
to contravene the decision of Parliament and to annul 
the decision of the Admiralty, the only body competent to 
advise upon these matters. 
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There is another clause in the Washington Treaty to be 
considered. Upon the completion of the two new battle- 
ships allowed to England, four older ships must be abolished. 
If this country gains two and loses four, how much does it 
gain? It is argued that the ships to be abolished are out 
of date. The value of that agreement depends entirely 
upon what other ships constitute the enemy. In any case, 
the very ships it is proposed to sacrifice recently prevented 
war in the Near East. Furthermore, in the late war, there 
was a use for every vessel which could float. 

The capital ship is the main unit of naval strength. If 
the two new battleships are not completed, this country 
falls to the second place. Even the relative naval strength 
provided in the Washington Treaty will not be maintained. 
The worth of that diplomatic instrument is a matter of 
opinion. It is clear, however, that as its validity both 
depends upon the mood of a democracy notoriously liable to 
violent and sudden changes of temper, and upon the policy 
of the Japan Government, so the security of the British 
Empire was largely confided by the late Government to the 
caprices of an American election and the good faith of an 
Oriental people. But apart altogether from the United States 
and Japan and their dispositions, England, in order to main- 
tain the security of the sea communications of the Empire, 
must possess a powerful fleet of capital ships. 

The withdrawal of the British Fleet from the Mediterranean 
before the war, under Mr. Asquith’s Government, was the 
beginning of that loss of prestige which left the Ottoman 
Empire to fall under German influence, with all its disastrous 
results. The Mediterranean remains the key strategic position 
of the Empire. It can only be held in peace by a fleet 
complete in all units, from capital ships to destroyers. 
To maintain a powerful Mediterranean Fleet is essential ; 
but no less essential is the effective occupation by the 
Royal Navy of stations other than the Levant. 


L. CopE CoRNFORD 


“HERE IS ME”* AND “LA PRINCESSE 
DE CLEVES” 
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Ir we would, in spirit, look upon a bygone age, upon men 
and women of the past; if we would look upon our own 
age, upon ourselves as we are, we have but to consult the 
magic mirror of woman’s mind and there, like the queen 
of the fairy tale, we shall see reflected what will elate and 
inspire, or what will mortify and confound us. 

And as the picture we behold will vary with the quality 
of the mirror which we consult, so we shall find the mirror, 
in some subtle fashion, assuming a likeness to the things it 
is wont to reflect. 

What more fascinating then—alike for those who believe 
in the progress of the human race and for those to whom 
the vision of passing ages is no more than a vain shadow- 
show—what more fascinating than the contemplation of 
this magic mirror and of its reflections ? 

And for those who hold the key to the destiny and 
happiness of woman—the key which, an old legend tells 
us, the Creator inadvertently dropped into the sea and 
which, having been swallowed by a fish, was lost irretriev- 
ably, for the Creator has forgotten the name of the fish— 
what more engrossing, more illuminating for those who 
claim to have discovered this key, than to gaze in turn into 
the mirror of to-day, into the mirror of long ago, there to 
contemplate woman on the road to destiny. 


That it is impossible to see the wood—the forest—for 
the trees, would not describe the reader’s feelings on closing 
the autobiography of a British Prime Minister’s wife ; 
for in this forest there appears to be one tree only, one 
gigantic mangrove, displaying its naked roots, dwarfing all 
other trees, however lofty their stature, however imposing 
their proportions, into the semblance of mere brushwood 
and undergrowth. 

““T have never,” says the author, “influenced anybody,” 
and these memoirs furnish the explanation of the phenome- 
non; the explanation also why everything and everybody 
emerges from these pages smaller, pettier, less admirable 

* The Autobiography of Margot Asquith. (Thornton Butterworth.) 
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than pictured in our imagination. Nothing and nobody 
is able to retain vitality in the shadow of so colossal an ego. 

If the historical value of autobiography lie in the accuracy 
of the picture drawn of the individuals, the morals and 
manners of an age, alas for the men and women here 
portrayed. They resemble nothing so much as the Lilli- 
putians seen swarming over the prostrate form of Gulliver 
in the illustrations of Defoe’s immortal satire. 

However distinctive their qualities and characteristics, 
all here assume an insignificant similarity. Royalties, 
statesmen, politicians, scientists, poets, famous beauties 
and lovers alike appear here reduced to the proportions 
of mediocrity. 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

As we see them emerging one by one—not the cherished 
members of that nineteenth-century mutual-admiration 
society, the “souls” alone, but the political and social 
lions of the day; as we see them, labelled in turn “ self 
enfolded,” “too conscious,” ‘‘ perverse,” “‘ childishly fond 
of fine people,” how utterly vanishes within us any secretly 
and foolishly harboured inclination to hero-worship. 

As we read of one—the acknowledged leader to-day 
of the great International Idealists-Crusade—as ‘no stan- 
dard bearer,” do we not tremble for the standard of a great 
Empire entrusted to his hands? Do we not view with | 
increased anxiety the industrial and social upheaval in the | 
world around us, when we look upon this knight-errant of 
political chivalry, whom “‘ low wages, drink, disease, sweating | 
(all the acute problems of the age) left cold” ? 

There is an uncanny, almost Tago-like ingenuity in the | 
**malignant fidelity”? (of another kind) with which the 
foibles of contemporaries are recorded by this candid friend. 

Alas for the illusions of our youth, when we see a great 
poet sunning himself in the rays of his own vanity, when 
we hear a famous writer’s contemptuous mot concerning 4 
poet of the day. 

Can it indeed be that the author is really unconscious 
of ever having inflicted pain willingly ? 

The merit, the only merit claimed for these memoirs 
is that of veracity. But has not veracity ere now been 
confused with indiscretion? Did not Jean Jacques, in 
the words of Chateaubriand, “imagine himself in all serious- 
ness to be cross-examined by posterity concerning even his 
*sins’ with the donne pericolante of Venice” ? 

Alas for mankind, if this veracity were to become ont 
of the characteristic attributes of woman. 
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What, as we remember the political and social events, 
the great world tragedies enacted during the period here 
depicted—events and tragedies which in this narrative 
are as though they had never been—what, as we look upon 
the picture of the stage of life here presented, with the 
spotlight fixed on one performer alone—a performer, true, 
whose merit is duly attested by testimonials ranging from 
that of duke to that of crossing sweeper—what, we ask, is 
the purpose, the value of this veracity ? 

And if, in an age of fierce competition for the survival 
of the fittest, it be no matter for surprise when even those 
in high places do not hesitate, in order to earn an honest 
penny, to display in the literary show-window those inti- 
mate garments of the soul whose intrinsic value in the eyes 
of some still consists in their remaining invisible, may 
not this display have to be paid for too dearly by even a 
6s 8 en ? ? 

Did not the fair daughters of Achelus and Calliope 
themselves conceal beneath the waves of the sea, from 
their would-be victims, the evidence of their affinity with 
a lower order of creation ? 

“ Alas!” we are fain to exclaim, as we see the X-rays 
of these relentless Argus eyes directed upon some hapless 
lover’s heart, “alas! that the kindly sage’s kindly exhor- 
tation, ‘their disappointed passions should be known to 
not a single person,’ should have remained as unheeded 
as were those other cluckings of the hen upon the bank.” 

Born before her time—in an age of conventionality— 
with the temperament and outlook on life of the much 
maligned war-flapper, we see the heroine of this narrative— 
if maligned, then assuredly maligned by none but herself— 
rushing from one experience, from one sensation of the heart 
to another, in search, like the scribbler, of copy—of copy 
of herself. 

As we see her, with the insatiable curiosity of the child 
who ruthlessly pulls up the plants in its flower garden, 
in order to be assured of their growth—as we see her, with 
the instinctive mischief of the schoolboy, who with his 
penknife prises open a valued gold repeater—unlocking 
for the inspection of all and sundry, the chambers, not 
of her own heart only but of every heart within her reach, 
do we not seem to hear old Betsy Trotwood murmuring 
once again, “‘an undisciplined heart’? ? Are we not, 
like the mother of Musarion, tempted to exclaim: ‘ You 
will not always be sixteen” ? 

And yet, though we return, with the shamefacedness 
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of intruders from this personally conducted tour through 
private domains, shall we not, we whom life has taught to 
see beneath the surface, shall we not take comfort in the 
thought that in the labyrinth of woman’s heart there are 
secret chambers whither the thread of Ariadne leads none 
but Theseus alone ? 


La Princesse de Cléves marks the close of the Middle 
Ages ; of the days of the knight and the troubadour, of the 
days of turmoil and adventure, and the dawn of the age of 
reflection; of that glorious season of maturity under the 
Roi Soleil, when, we behold, like the choice fruit upon the 
espalier of an old-world garden, an array of illustrious men 


and women, such as the world has not looked upon since, | 


As we turn the pages of this seventeenth-century romance, 
the long-deserted haunts of ancient splendour, profaned 
by the hurrying feet of democracy, seem astir once more 
with the dignity and stately grace and beauty of an age 
as remote from our own as are the realms of fairyland 
from the realities of a work-a-day world. 


Mille de Chartres was one of the greatest heiresses of France. The dazzling 
whiteness of her skin and the lustre of her golden hair, endowed her with a 
beauty seen in none but herself. 


Severely brought up by a mother who, from her earliest 
days, had pointed out to her how serene is the life of a woman 


of virtue, what added distinction and nobility virtue lends | 


to a woman of birth and position, Mlle de Chartres had, 
when very young, married the Prince de Cléves, who, upon 
encountering her in a jeweller’s shop, had conceived for 
her a deep passion, though she herself felt for him no more 
than affection and esteem. 

At a Court ball, where, on the invitation of the King, 
she is partnered by the Duc de Nemours, renowned as one 
of the most accomplished, good-looking, and fascinating 
of courtiers, whom she there meets for the first time, a 
murmur of admiration is audible in the assembly when these 
two handsome people are seen dancing together. 

The Duc de Nemours falls passionately in love with the 
Princess, and she herself, though still ignorant of the true 
state of her heart, feels strangely troubled. 

This trouble increases as the chances of Court life bring 
her and the Duke in daily contact, and the Duke, though he 
does not dare to declare himself openly, is unable to conceal 
from the Princess his passion. At this moment—when 
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her daughter most needs her counsel—Mme de Chartres 
dies and Mme de Cléves, realizing that she may soon, perhaps, 
be no longer mistress of herself, prevails upon her husband 
to allow her to retire into the country. 

There, on a sudden impulse, she resolves to reveal to 
him the truth and carries out her resolve. 

The Prince de Cléves, a man of noble character, is deeply 
moved by his wife’s avowal and, at first, despite his own 
bitter mortification, his confidence in her whom he adores 
is only deepened. But, little by little, jealousy over- 
masters him. He has his wife watched and is induced, 
by a false report, to believe that she has secretly at night- 
time received the Duke de Nemours in the pavilion of their 
park at Coulomniers. 

Distracted by grief at her supposed treachery, he falls 
into a rapid decline and on his deathbed reproaches his 
wife with her infidelity. She succeeds in convincing him 
of her innocence and he dies comforted, entreating her 
to remain faithful to his memory. 

Tortured by remorse—for she regards herself as 
responsible for her husband’s death—Mme de Cléves refuses 
the Duc de Nemours, when, in due time, he makes his 
proposal of marriage, and after a life of seclusion and austere 
piety she dies whilst still young. 

This, in the words of the Comte d’Haussonville, is the 
outline of ‘‘ the most touching, most delicate, most brilliant 
and best known of works from the pen of a woman,” of 
a novel which that least romantic of men, Fontenelle, read 
four times, and of which he wrote in the Mercure galant: 


It will not be difficult to believe that a mathematician like myself, with 
his head full of figures and equations, would not leave his Euclid, in order to 
read four times a love story, unless that love story possessed charms sufficiently 
strong to appeal even to mathematicians, who, of all men in the world, are perhaps 
those least susceptible to these subtle and delicate charms. 


What then are the subtle and delicate charms, what is 
the secret spell of this little book, which, hailed as a master- 
piece on its first appearance, does not to-day, after two and 
a half centuries, fail in its appeal to the reader ? 

If the classic simplicity of style with its deep under- 
current of passion, as of some spiritualized Jane Austen ; 
if the nobility of its conception and treatment; if the 
delicacy of its psychology, caused the Princesse de Cléves 
to captivate a public steeped in the interminable romances 
of an Urfé and a Mlle de Scudéry, the real secret of this 
unpretentious novel’s immortality is that, written with 
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the heart, it is the autobiography of a heart—a woman’s 
heart ; of the heart of a woman whose passing was marked 
by no “crowded memorial service”; of a woman who, 
shunning alike popularity and publicity, known to her 
intimates as “the mist,” in seeking obscurity, found immor- 
tality of fame. Of a woman who towards the close of her 
life declared ‘“‘it is sufficient to be,’’ and who indeed had 
but to be—to be herself—in order to create a masterpiece. 

Jf for Princesse de Cléves we write Mme de la Fayette, 
and for Duc de Nemours, Duc de la Rochefoucauld, we have 
one of those romances of the heart that speak to the heart 
of humanity long after Empires and their rulers have crumbled 
into dust. 

Although Mme de la Fayette has neglected, alas! to 
leave for us a record of her conquests; of her admirers, 
her would-be lovers and lovers; of their declarations, 
and proposals of marriage, we know from the pen of that 
arch-gallant and philanderer, Cardinal de Retz, that he 
himself had laid siege to her heart in vain. We know, too, 
that not only Ménage and Segrais, but La Fontaine himself, 
then in the heyday of his fame, celebrated her in verse ; that 
the great Bossuet declared her to be “la femme qui a le 
plus d’esprit en France,” and this at a time when Mme 
de Sévigné, Mme de Maintenon and all the galaxy of wit 
of the Hétel Rambouillet, of which Mme de la Fayette 
herself had in her youth been a frequenter, were the orna- 
ments of the French Court. 

If Mme de la Fayette, with that delicacy and reticence 
which are the characteristic and prerogative of woman, 
laid the scene of the Princesse de Cléves into a bygone age, 
into the days of the last Valois, it is none the less the society 
of her own day, the atmosphere of the Great Monarch’s 
Court that she re-creates for the reader. 

What, as we turn the pages of this old-world romance 
and see woman and the love of woman weaving the subtle 
threads of the destinies of nations, making and unmaking 
statesmen and rulers—what becomes of the legend of 
woman oppressed, thwarted and belittled by man, of woman 
confined within the narrow sphere of domesticity, dumb- 
waiter of the pleasure of man ? 

Yet though Cervantes himself were to rise and point a 
prophetic finger at the champions of the modern Dulcinea 
tilting at windmills, would there not be found numberless 
Sanchos ready to forsake hearth and home, saddling their 
asses to start in quest of the fair kingdom of Micomicon ? 

“‘@reat thoughts,’ said Vauvenargues, “spring from 
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the heart,’”” and never has the truth of this saying been 
more vividly illustrated than in the works of Mme de la 
Fayette. 

La Princesse de Cléves lives, not, as some dry-as-dust 
critics would have us believe, because this novel marks a 
turning point in the history of fiction, because it is a model— 
and think what a model—of the psychological novel of 
to-day. No, this old-world romance of close on three 
hundred years ago lives because it is the creation of a woman 
whose moral outlook on life, whose understanding of the 
heart of man and woman, whose conception of the quality 
and purpose, and of the possibilities of woman and of love 
are sound to the core, are based upon that knowledge of 
life which alone a great and noble passion brings to the 
heart of woman. 

How profound—as we compare this story of illicit love, 
written in an age of gallantry and moral latitude, with the 
romances of an age of conventionality, with the romances 
of that champion of free love, the gifted author of Corinne, 
with the novels of our own day—how profound appear 
the reflections of Chateaubriand, the contemporary and 
admirer of this woman of genius: 


Georges Sand (he says in the Mémoires d’Outre Tombe) will never be for 
alltime. Of two writers of equal genius, of whom one preaches order, the other 
disorder, the former will command the larger audience; mankind witholds 
unanimous applause from everything that offends against morality—for morality 
is the pillow upon which sleep both the weak and the just. 


It is because the ethics of the human heart are satisfied 
in the highest sense; because in this touching love story 
the noblest aspirations are acknowledged as the only valid 
standards of life ; because the severest scruples are respected, 
nay, exalted into “‘ the one thing needful ”’ for the fulfilment 
of woman’s destiny upon earth ; it is for this reason that the 
Princesse de Célvesis assured of a place in the heart of posterity. 

And in order to create this touching, this convincing 
romance (“love assailed by duty has never been painted 
more movingly,” said La Harpe), the author had but to 
consult her own heart. 

It is in the pages of La Princesse de Cléves that we 
find the history of the woman whom delicacy forbade to 
record the experiences of her heart; that we learn to know 
one of the most remarkable women of a remarkable age. 

“* When her health no longer permitted her to go to Court, 
the whole Court came to her,” said the Mercure galant, 
in its obituary notice. And who could forget the picture 
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conjured up for us by Mme de Sévigné, the picture of the 
great King, on one of those rare occasions when in later 


life Mme de la Fayette revisited Versailles, inviting her — 
into his own carriage, to the amazement of his courtiers, | 


conversing with her alone during the whole of the drive, 
showing her the beauties of Versailles, as any country 
gentleman might show his estate. 

Was it the novelist, the woman renowned for her wit 
and genius whom the great Monarch thus singled out for 
distinction ? 

No, it was to the tender heart of the Princesse de Cléves 
that he paid his homage. For in his own heart there lay 
hidden a secret romance, the romance of his youth, of which 
Mme de la Fayette alone had been the confidante. She it 
was who had witnessed the rare, the only tears perhaps 
ever shed by this King, the tears shed at the deathbed of 
““Madame” Henrietta of England, that tragic lady—with 
whom lay buried the love of his life. 


Not even the pen of Mme de Sévigné, to whose forty | 


years of unclouded friendship with Mme de la Fayette we 
owe almost all we know of the latter’s life, reveals to us as 
truly that deep, that loyal, that delicate heart of hers as 
does the brief history of Henrietta of England, at whose 
bedside during her last hours, Mme de la Fayette had 
watched with the great Bossuet. 

It is in her strong and faithful love and friendship for 
this pathetic royal lady that we recognize the Princesse de 
Cléves, as in the Princesse de Cléves we recognize her who 
could say of the great author of the Mazimes, “I have 
reformed his heart.” 

‘“* A man may strive for influence and miss it. . .” has 


said an English divine ; but those who, like the author of | 


the Princesse de Cléves, can afford merely “to be,” will 
assuredly wield an influence far beyond their own day, will 
live as unforgotten by posterity as they lived in the hearts 
of their friends. 

‘“Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld,’” writes Mme de 
Sévigné to her daughter during a fortnight’s absence in 
the country by Mme de la Fayette, “‘ Monsieur de la Roche- 
foucauld sits in the chair you know so well, wrapped 
in indescribable sadness and it is easy to guess the cause.” 

How much does the world—not of Letters only—owe 
to those enduring friendships between great men and women 


of the past; to those lifelong unions of two hearts, all but | 


unknown, alas! on this side of the Channel, where man 
does not seek inspiration in woman, where he knows 
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nothing of the strength and solace to be found in the intimacy 
of soul with soul. 

“Englishmen,” announced an Englishman of to-day, 
“do not want deep feeling in woman, it bores them.” 

How shallow, trivial, unworthy appears the love of a 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton when we remember Mme de 
la Fayette and La Rochefoucauld, when we think of Chateau- 
briand and Mme Récamier. How eloquent of the English- 
man’s attitude to woman, of his inability to comprehend 
the needs, the lights and shades of her heart and mind, 
are the letters of Horace Walpole to Mme du Deffand. 


A great passion proves nobility of soul, and even though the disquiet it 
causes be contrary to the strict dictates of prudence, it is yet so perfectly 
eompatible with the most austere virtue that I do not believe it can be justly 
condemned. I, who know all the delicacy, all the strength of a great passion, 
if ever I do love it will assuredly be in this manner. But asI am I do not 
believe that this knowledge will ever pass from the mind to the heart. 


Thus wrote, at the age of forty-six, the one-time lover 
of Mme de Longueville, for whomin his youth he had sacri- 
ficed career, fortune, health—thus wrote La Rochefoucauld 
before having experienced the passion of true love—before 
that memorable occasion at Mme du Plessis-Guéguénaud’s, 
when Racine read aloud his tragedy of Alexandre, when he 
met for the first time Mme de la Fayette, who for twenty 
years after, unto the last, remained the inspiration, the 
solace, the love of his life. 


Where (writes Mme de Sévigné to Mme de Grignan after La Rochefou- 
cauld’s death), where will Mme de la Fayette find such a friend, such a com- 
panion, such solace, such comfort, such understanding ?... think on it 
and you will see that it is impossible to imagine a greater loss or one for which 
time is more powerless to console. 


Is it not the fear of marring by marriage so perfect a 
relationship as this, the fear echoed in ‘‘ Any wife to any 
husband” which we hear in the accents of the Princesse de 
Cléves in that last poignant meeting of hers with the 
Duc de Nemours: “one may perhaps reproach a lover, 
but does one reproach a husband when the only reproach 
one can make is that he no longer loves” ? 

The Princesse de Cléves, the friend of the “ Reine 
Dauphine,” the tragic Mary Stuart, dying in solitude— 
with the love of the Duc de Nemours buried within her heart 
this is Mme de la Fayette, the friend and counsellor of 
Henrietta of England—passing away after long years of 
suffering and seclusion, with the memory of the golden 
hours by the fountain in the garden of the rue Vaugirard— 
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with the love of the great La Rochefoucauld haunting her 
heart. 

Vain were it to search biographies and correspondence. 
If we would know the strong, the deep, the delicate heart 
of this rare woman; if we would know the heart of the man 
who wrote: ‘‘ Absence diminishes a mediocre passion but 
increases the great, as the wind extinguishes a candle but 
fans a fire” —if we would feel the magic touch of true passion 
we must, at dead of night, in the park of Coulomniers, 
look upon the Duc de Nemours gazing spellbound into the 
brightly lighted pavilion where sits the Princesse de Cléves, 
lost in dreams before his portrait. 

There, as we listen to the heart-beats of these two lovers, 
we hear once more the whispering voice of long-silent 
romance, we live again for one brief moment in far-off days, 
in an age when the secrets of the heart were not offered for 
sale in the booths of Vanity Fair. 


M. T. E. SANDWITH 
(Odette St. Lys) 
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THE HIGH TOPS OF THE CAIRN GORMS 


From the central highlands of Scotland there rises a range 
of wide and barren hills. These hills are now called the 
Cairn Gorms, but in earlier days were named the Monadh 
Ruadh or Red Mountains, as opposed to the Monadh Liadh 
or Grey Mountains lying upon the opposite side of the 
Spey valley. 

Although the Cairn Gorms do not contain actually 
the highest hill in Scotland (this is Ben Nevis, 4,406 feet, 
upon the western seaboard) they are probably the wildest 
hills in the country. Certainly nowhere else is the air 
so pure and invigorating, and there is a saying amongst 
climbers that a forty-mile tramp here is no more tiring 
than one half that distance amongst the Cuchulain hills 
of Skye. 

Although such a wild hill-range, the Cairn Gorms are 
easily accessible, for they lie midway between Braemar, 
on Upper Deeside, and Aviemore, in the valley of the Spey, 
and thus can be approached from either Dee or Spey. The 
range derives its present name from the hill of Cairn 
Gorm itself (A’ Charn Gorm, the blue hill) which rises from 
Glen Mor in Strath Spey to a height of 4,084 feet. 

The high tops of the Cairn Gorms may be taken as com- 
— Cairn Gorm (4,084 feet), Ben Mac Dhui (4,296 feet), 

rae Riach (4,248 feet), and Cairn Toul (4,241 feet). They 
are the only four hills exceeding four thousand feet found 
together in all Scotland, and are noteworthy from the 
great extent of their plateaux, which stretch for miles. Thus 
the distance from Cairn Gorm to Ben Mac Dhui is between 
four and five miles, yet one walks always at an elevation 
approaching, and sometimes exceeding, four thousand feet. 
The air on this plateau, and on all the high tops of the Cairn 
Gorms, is extraordinarily exhilarating: it resembles the air 
of Spitsbergen, and indeed the character of the two districts 
is very similar. 

The Cairn Gorms may be said to be broken up into two 
groups by the hill pass known as the Lairig Ghru, which 
crosses the heart of the range and leads from Aviemore, 
on Speyside, to Braemar, on the Upper Dee. 

The western group comprise Cairn Toul, Brae Riach 
and, if the hills of somewhat lesser height be included, 
Monadh Mor, Sgoran Dubh, and Beinn Bhrotain. To the 
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eastern group there belong Ben Mac Dhui, Cairn Gorm, ? 
with Beinn Mheadhon, Derry Cairn Gorm, and Carn 


a’Mhaim. 


f 


i 


There are many fine corries in the Cairn Gorm hills, | 


and in some of them lochs lie hidden. A wild loch, by 
name Loch Einich, stands at the head of the glen bearing 
its name. It is between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
feet above sea level and contains large numbers of trout, 
mostly thin and of small size. Far larger is this loch than 
one near to it and lying in a high corrie of Brae Riach. 
This latter loch, Loch Coire an Lochan by name, is deserving 


of special notice, for I believe it to be the highest-lying | 


loch in the British Islands. It is just 3,200 feet above 
sea level, yet the summit of Brae Riach towers above it, 
with dark, beetling cliffs down which, in white waterfalls, 
flows a small hill burn. 

Another hill loch—by name Lochan Uaine, or the Green 
Tarn—is not far (as the eagle flies) from Loch Coire an 
Lochan. It also is above 3,000 feet though not quite so 
high as Loch Coire an Lochan. The Green Tarn lies in 
a deep crater-shaped corrie of Cairn Toul. It is small, and 
of great depth, and even the midsummer sun scarce tops 
the high ground behind it. 

Before October is out, frost often binds the waters of 
Lochan Uaine, and this icy covering remains unbroken 
till early summer. I remember, one twenty-fifth of May, 
looking down upon the tarn from the ridge above. The 
summer sun shone from a cloudless sky, yet the lochan 
was still entirely ice-bound, though great cracks radiated 
from the centre in all directions. The ice was more than 
seven months old—the winter had been an unusually severe 
one—-and must have been of immense thickness. 

From the loch is a very steep drop to the glen of the 
Garbh Choire (the Rough Corrie); beneath and down this 
steep hill face hurries a small stream. Its falls are high 
and almost continuous, and no trout is able to force a 
passage from the glen below. One July day, a number of 
years ago, I caught over a dozen small trout in the glen, 
and placing them in a biscuit tin carried them to Lochan 
Uaine. The day was a very warm one, and it was necessary 
frequently to refill the tin from the burn, for the small 
trout soon became listless as the air was exhausted from 
the water. A dozen troutlings—the thirteenth succumbed 
—were successfully placed in the loch, and I have often 
wondered how they fared since, and whether they still 
survive. 
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The only other hill loch of any size in the western Cairn 
Gorms is Loch an Stuirteag. This tarn is somewhat peaty, 
and comparatively shallow. It lies 2,850 feet above sea 
level, to the south of Cairn Toul, and at the edge of a great 
mossy table-land, by name An Moine Mhor, or the Great 
Moss. 

Amongst the eastern Cairn Gorms are two lochs bearing 
the name Lochan Uaine. One is in a deep, precipitous corrie 
of Ben Mac Dhui, the other is in a remote corrie of the 
hill known as Derry Cairn Gorm. 

On the latter loch has been composed a Gaelic poem 
which is generally held by Gaelic scholars to have few equals. 
It is called Allé an Lochan Uaine, and was written nearly 
a century ago by a well-known poacher called William 
Smith or Ulleam Ridhe-Noamh. Ulleam (or William) was 
a man of great strength and activity, and for many years 
hunted the glens and corries of Mar in defiance of the 
keepers. 

** Aig Allt an Lochan Uaine 
Bha mi Uair *Tamh.” 


‘* At the burn of the Green Tarn 
I was once living alone.” 


Thus begins the poem, which goes on to describe how 
the drifting snow often whirled about the exterior of his 
humble dwelling, how the noise of the stream, half frost- 
bound, lulled him to sleep. How one night he was aroused 
by an instinct telling him that keepers were upon his track, 
and how he explored every hollow and hiding place between 
the Lui and the hill known as Carn a’Mhaim in his efforts 
to locate his pursuers, in order that he might not be ap- 
proached unawares. 

The largest loch in the eastern Cairn Gorms is Loch 
Avon. This loch lies 2,500 feet above sea level, in a great 
amphitheatre amongst the hills. It is bounded on the 
north by Cairn Gorm, on the west by Ben Mac Dhui, and 
on the south by Beinn Mheadhon. Into Loch Avon hurry 
many streamlets, and these flow eastward from the loch 
as a large stream known as the Avon, which in time enters 
the river Spey. 

About the great stony corries which lie west of Loch 
Avon snow is almost always present. This year, as late 
as mid-September, the snow beds of the past winter were 
still of great extent, and did not disappear before the fresh 
snows of autumn reinforced them. In Loch Avon are 
many trout, and on a calm day the rings thrown out from 
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their rising to the fly may be seen from the hilltops around. } 
These trout are most innocent, and readily succumb to an 
artificial fly thrown over them. 

I have said that the Cairn Gorm range is cut into two 
by the Lairig Ghru pass. This pass is perhaps the wildest 
in Scotland and is used by the mountaineer, and, to a lesser 
extent, by those whose business takes them from Speyside 
to the upper waters of the Dee—for it is by far the most 
direct route between these districts. 

To one crossing the Lairig from Braemar the way first | 
leads westward to the Linn of Dee (where the river rushes | 
through a narrow channel in the solid rock), then up Glen 
Lui (Gleann Ligaoh, the Calves’ glen) with its magnificent ‘ 
stately pines of a great age. Here, even before the road 
ends, one may see a pair of golden eagles soaring at an | 
immense height, scanning with accipitral glance the glen 
beneath them. In Glen Lui are two curious mounds. 
They are known as Da Shithean, or the Two Fairy Dwelling 
Places, for here, in more simple and romantic times, the 
human dwellers of the glen at times heard, of a clear moon- 
light night, merry music—for were not the Little People 
holding high revel, to the stirring tunes of the pipes, within 
their subterranean abode ? 

Ten miles west of Braemar the road ends, and henceforth 
it is a track that leads through the Lairig—a track narrow | 
and at times not easy to follow. One walks at first through 
veteran pines. They gradually become fewer, till at length, 
in a corrie above the path, almost the last of their number 
is left behind. The corrie is called Coire Craoibh an Oir, | 
or the Corrie of the Tree of Gold. It is said that near the | 
tree (which must by its appearance be several centuries | 
old) golden treasure was hidden in far-off times by raiders | 
from Lochaber. The raiders were returning to their western | 
stronghold after a successful raid on Mar, and, being hard | 

ressed by the angry inhabitants of the district, hastily | 
Csiad their ill-gotten treasure. More than one attempt | 
has been made to discover it, but its resting-place remains | 
unknown to this day. It is doubtless in connection with 
this incident that a clump of pines in the glen near is named | 
Preas nam Mearnach, or the Robbers’ Thicket. 

Just under two miles beyond the end of the road, the hill 
track crosses the stream known as the Lui Beg, and from here 
a, fine view is hadnorthward into the corries of Ben Mac Dhu, 
which, during the summer that is past, have never been 
clear of snow. Rounding the lower slopes of Carn a’ Mhaim, 
one again comes upon the valley of the Dee (which one had 


ee 
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left at the Linn of Dee), and suddenly almost the finest 
view in all the Cairn Gorms opens out. 

Glen Dee here is very narrow, and, on either side, great 
hills rise. Nearest at hand is a conical hill known as the 
Devil’s Point. Its south and east slopes are composed 
of sheer rock, on which at least one pair of golden eagles 
rears their young, and it is a wild hill when the grey vapours 
eddy about it in a season of storms. Just beyond it are 
the steep, boulder-strewn slopes of Cairn Toul, beneath 
which there nestles a lonely shieling. This remote habita- 
tion, eighteen hundred feet above sea level, was formerly 
the summer home of one of the Mar stalkers, but is now 
uninhabited. It is probably the highest dwelling in the 
British Islec. Beyond Cairn Toul, and across the storm- 
swept glen of the Garbh Choire, the great mass of Brae 
Riach (the Brindled Hill) rises. 

On the opposite bank of the Dee, Ben Mac Dhui, Scotland’s 
second-highest hill, hides the early morning sun from the 
len. 

. At the foot of Ben Mac. Dhui and close to the track 
stands a large flat-topped boulder. It is known as Clach 
nan Taillear, or the Tailors’ Stone, and the following is 
the history of its naming. Many years ago, some tailors 
of- Speyside for a wager undertook to dance, within the 
space of twenty-four hours, in two places along the valley 
of the Dee and also at Dalmor, near Braemar. The season, 
it is said, was mid-winter, and the Lairig covered deep in 
snow. Gradually the unhappy tailors found their strength 


| ebbing. They struggled on wearily until the stone that 


now bears their name was reached, when thoroughly 
exhausted they sank down into the snow and_suc- 
cumbed. 

Of the high tops of the Cairn Gorms, perhaps that of 
Brae Riach gives the finest view. There are days when all 
Scotland lies spread out from this high table-land, where 


| the Dee rises from a well of clearest water just 4,000 feet 


above the level of the North Sea. There are days in 


| early summer spent in this wild country that I shall 
| always remember. One day of early June my wife and 


I pitched our small tent at the head of a high corrie of 
Brae Riach. Much snow still lingered here: the hill burn 
that drained the corrie ran beneath an icy covering. At 
midnight the hills were still clear: the “‘after-glow” on 
the northern horizon never left the sky throughout the 
night. An hour before sunrise the ground was fast in 
the grip of the frost, yet, so still was the air, the early sun 
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soon was pleasantly warm. In a deep glen far beneath } 
us a minute cloud formed. Despite the strengthening | 
rays of the sun it grew imperceptibly, yet unceasingly, 
until it had covered all the Cairn Gorms except their highest ti 
tops. It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience to look th 
over that great expanse of low-lying cloud, upon which | tt 
the sun shone dazzlingly, as though upon the waters of | 
the sea. Fifty miles across that mist-sea, and appearing us 
several times its actual height, rose Ben Nevis, its snow- | bi 
splashed corries easily visible through a stalking glass. | 
Still further off, the conical hills of Knoydart rose straight fir 
from the sun-bathed waters of the distant Atlantic. Every- | 
where were hills. In some places the cloud canopy was | ™ 
so high that only the extreme summits were to be seen | OF 
rising above it; soon even the tops were engulfed. And pr 

i 

i 


aad 
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if even the hill-tops were hidden, how much more thickly | 
filled were all the glens! 
Far beneath us, though not many miles distant, was ba 
the pine forest of Rothiemurchus, with its many self-sown | OV 
firs of a great age. Besides a quiet loch—Loch Morlich | Te 
by name—a glen leads eastward from Rothiemurchus. | 
Its name is Glen Mor, or the Great Glen, and it was formerly kn 
the home of many crofters, but they have all of them gone | Wh 
now, and a stalker has the glen to himself. ; 
In bygone days Glen Mor was well known as the home | dis 
of a fairy of immense stature. He was known to humans | Sp 
as Do’ul Mor Bad ’n Sithean, and Big Donald (to give him | t 
his name in English) played many a prank upon his mortal | W! 
cousins, so that he was not always popular. Yet he more | 
than once did them a good turn, as the following story will | 20 
show. his 
Before the introduction of oil and cotton lights, certain | sul 
people from the low country to the east had the privilege | 
of furnishing their households with torch fir from the Forest % I 
of Glen Mor. During these annual visits they quartered | #™ 
themselves upon the crofters in the glen, and insisted upon the 
grazing their horses on the land, so that the natives of the | 
district were at a loss what to do in order to rid themselves 
of their unwelcome guests. But Do’ul Mor, perhaps over | ow 
| 


hearing the trouble of the people, determined to act himself | ut 
in the matter. One day, as the strangers were gathering - 
v 


torch wood in a most out-of-the-way part of the forest, they 
were terrified at seeing a gigantic form, wonderfully clothed, | 
suddenly appear before them. The giant fairy lost no | in 


time in words, but instantly attacked the strangers with | PUl 
sticks and stones so that they fled panic-stricken from 
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th J the forest, and never again returned to harass the crofters 
ig | of the Big Glen. 
Glen Mor and all the country round it were from earliest 
st | times renowned for the size and quality of the Scots pines 
sk | that grew here. The trees when felled were floated down 
ch | the Spey to the distant sea, and at Loch Einich and Loch 
of ) Morlich are still to be seen the remains of the old sluices 
ng used to regulate the amount of water passing down the 
w- | burns when logs had to be floated. It is said that two 
ss, | families of the Grants had the honour of guiding the 
ht | first cargo of trees from Glen Mor to the sea. The first 
‘y- | cargo consisted of eight trees, fastened together by a rope 
rag. made of horsehair. Ahead of the trees there paddled one 
en | or two men in a rudely built canoe or cwrach to guide their 
nd | progress, while other men on either bank controlled the 
sly | movement of the trees by means of ropes attached to the 
“| hinder part of the mass. The curach was always carried 
vas | back from the sea to the hills—a distance of considerably 
wn | over fifty miles—on the backs of the men, and one, as a 
ich | result of his prowess, was named Alasdair mor na curaich 
us. | or Big Alastair of the curach. The curach is now un- 
rly | known in Scotland, but still persists off the west of Ireland 
one | Where the Arran Islanders are skilled in its use. 

There is a tradition that once upon a time a notable 
me | display was made on the Thames with the curach of the 
ans | Spey. The Laird of Grant on a visit to London happened 
sim | to speak admiringly to an English friend of the noble river, 
rtal | With its endless variety of sailing craft. The Englishman, 
ore | in a disparaging manner, remarked “ You have, I suppose, 
will | nothing like that on your puny Spey.” Instantly the Scot, 

his pride aroused, made answer “I have on the Spey a 
rain | subject: who, in a boat of bullock’s hide, would outstrip 
lege | in speed of sailing the fastest of these craft.” Thereupon 
rest | ® bet was made, and the Laird called upon the most skilled 
sred | among his clansmen—a lad of eighteen years of age from 
pon | the Grants of Tulchen. _ 
the | . This lad walked from Strath Spey to London, carrying 
lves | With him his favourite curach. In the great race, in which 
ver> oared and sailing craft were pitted against him, he easil 
nself | Outstripped them all, and won the wager for his delighted 
, | chief. It is said that the spectators, roused by his pluck, 
they | Tewarded the lad with so many gold coins that his bonnet 
hed, | Was well-nigh full of them. The victor, however, refused 
, no | to accept them and presented them to his chief for the 
with | Purpose of buying a present to his lady! , 
from | he high corries of the Cairn Gorm mountains hold 


' 
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much snow until late in the summer. A few of these snow- 
fields may linger for years before an unusually warm summer 
melts them. But there is one—at the head of the Garbh 
Choire—which has never been known to disappear. At 
the end of the summer of 1921 (a summer that will long 
be remembered for its warmth and sunshine) I visited 
this snowbed, and found it still holding out. Its surface 
was almost pure ice, and indeed it has been suggested that 
the snowfield is the remains of a great glacier of a former 
age. Ina cold summer like that which is past snow remains 
through out in the corrie of Monadh Mor, and in the great 
corries of Ben Mac Dhui west of Loch Avon, as well as in 
several other parts of the Cairn Gorm range. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about the perpetual 


snowbed of the Garbh Choire is the extraordinary hold | 


of life shown by the moss plants at the edge of the snow. 


Although in 1921 the snowfield had shrunk to a greater | 


extent than for twenty years (probably a much longer 
period) and consequently the mosses had been covered for 
all those years, they were showing right up to the edge of 
the snow and were doing their utmost to produce growth 


ow 


during the few short weeks that remained to them before | 
the new snows of winter reinforced the old. ; 
In some of the remote corries of this hill range Cairn | 


Gorm stones are still to be found. These stones are quartz 
crystals of the colour of sherry; they are usually found 
in a deposit of curious-coloured clay, in which they lie | 
free. Or, again, they may be growing in the rock itself. 
Some of the crystals are of immense size, but most of the, 
likely places have long since been searched, although | 
I discovered a fine crystal showing through the gravel | 
within a couple of hundred yards of the summit of Ben 
Mac Dhui, where it seems almost impossible it should have 
remained undetected. 
In the most unfrequented parts of the high hills one | 
often comes across small circular quarries a few feet 1n | 
depth. These hollows are usually found where a quartz 
vein has disappeared into the hill, and have been excavated 
by stalkers or shepherds many years ago in the search for 
Cairn Gorm stones. 
The wild life of this high, wind-swept range is not varied, 
yet it is distinctive. Red deer roam through the glens 
and corries, and in fine weather move up to the highest tops, 
for about and above the 3,000 feet level they are no longe? 
disturbed by the “ cleg” fly—a stealthy flying insect rather | 
larger than the house fly, which causes the deer much | 
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annoyance during warm summer weather. It may be said 
that the whole of the Cairn Gorm mountains are deer forest 
land (a deer forest need not necessarily have a single tree 
upon it) although upon some of the hills sheep are pastured 
during the summer months. By far the largest of these 
forests is Mar, but there are others of considerable size, such 
as Rothiemurchus, Glen Mor, Inchrory, and Glen Feshie. | 

During October the roaring of the stags is to be heard 
everywhere, and there is no grander sound than the challenges 
thrown across from one side of a glen to the other by a couple 
of heavy stags, each with his following of hinds. At times, 
of a dark autumn night, the clash of horns may be heard 
as two rivals meet, but a fight to the death is uncommon, 
although I have known of a stag in Mar being killed by 
his opponent. 

Of the birds of the Cairn Gorms the eagle is the most 
proud, and he attracts attention by reason of his size and 
his marvellous power of flight. Of late years the golden 
eagle has increased amongst the big hills, and he is often 
to be seen sailing in tireless flight far above the hill-tops. 
Time and again during the autumn that is passed the panic- 
stricken flight of grouse and ptarmigan warned me of the 
approach of an eagle. Perhaps half a mile behind the 
fugitives came the great bird, apparently heedless of them 
and certainly not in pursuit. 

It is really extraordinary how rarely an eagle is seen 
to take a grouse or ptarmigan—for he is a clumsy bird 
and it seems he finds the capture of a mountain hare less 
troublesome. During the past October, in Glen Giusachan 
of Mar, a golden eagle crossed high above me. Something 
unusual in his appearance made me put the glass upon 
him, and I saw that, grasped in his talons, was a luckless 
grouse. The bird still lived, for it occasionally flapped 
one wing feebly. For long the eagle soared, unaffected 
apparently in his buoyancy by the weight of the grouse 
he was carrying, then swooped downward upon a heather- 
clad hill-side, where he proceeded to devour his prey. 

Ptarmigan, despite the wet and sunless summer, are 
more plentiful on the high tops this season than I ever 
remember, though the charming snowbunting has, largely 
due to the persistence of egg collectors, almost disappeared 
from the mountain range. 

The dotterel is probably holding its own, though collectors 
are upon its track also. This plover-like bird is known 
to the Gaelic-speaking hill man as An t-amadan Mointeach 


much | or the Fool of the Peat Moss, for it is so confiding it will 
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sleep upon its eggs while you are watching it a few feet | 


away ! 

Of the hill plants of the Cairn Gorms perhaps the most 
charming is the dwarf cushion pink—Silene acaulis. In 
July all the high plateaux are tinged with pink from countless 
thousands of these plants, and in fine weather their sweet 
scent attracts a dusky hill moth to sip their honey. While 
early July is the normal flowering season for Silene acaulis, 
in corries where the snow lingers they are not released 
from their icy covering until late in the summer, and in 
such places may not open their flowers until mid-September. 


In Spitsbergen—-fifteen hundred miles northward of Scotland | 


—the cushion pink grows at sea level, and there, upon the 
wind-swept tundra, the season of its flowering is no later 
than upon the high tops of the Cairn Gorms. 


But there is another plant abundant upon the Spits- | 


bergen tundra—I refer to Dryas octopetala or the Eight- 
petalled Aven—that is rarely if ever seen upon the Cairn Gorm 
range, though it is found in other parts of the Highlands. 

Somewhat resembling in size and colour Silene acaulis is 
the minute creeping azalea, Azalea procumbens. Although it 


does not extend to the extreme hill-tops it is a more hardy | 


plant than Silene, and is little affected by a summer snow 


fall. A tiny silver-leaved plant of the high hills is Gnapha- | 


lium supinum. This plant is often found close up to melting 
snowfields. 

Then there is the clan of the saxifrages, small white- 
petalled flowers most of them (the purple mountain saxifrage | 
does not grow upon the Cairn Gorm hills). Of these plants 


the most common is the Sazifraga stellaris; others more | 


rarely seen are Sazifraga nivalis and Sazifraga rivularis. 
Sazifraga stellaris may be known by the fact that at the 
base of each petal is a pale yellow spot. 

But it is the mosses and certain species of carex, rather 
than the true flowering plants, that have their real home 
about the high tops of the Cairn Gorm mountains. There 
may be found the reindeer moss in the most arid and wind: 
swept places, and almost every stone and rock is covered 
with hardy lichens of various colours—from light yellow 
to dark brown. In these high places it is a hard struggle 
for bird or plant to exist: here if anywhere it is a case of 


the survival of the fittest. 

Summer is late, very late, in setting her mark here, and 
winter comes early. Before October is out the high tops 
are, as often as not, deep in snow; even in September the 
snow may lie thickly upon them. And with the coming 
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of November, frost binds the earth even in the glens, the 
Dee is frozen from bank to bank, and the only dark things 
to be seen are the stags upon the hill-side and the grim form 
of the eagle as he sweeps with motionless wings across 
hill-top, glen, and corrie through the clear frosty air. 


SETON GORDON 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
GREAT BRITAIN 


[The appearance of the following article is so clearly 
explained in the author’s accompanying letter to the 
Editor that we think it as well to publish the latter, 
omitting only the names of the periodicals which 
provoked his protest.—Epiror, National Review. 


To THE EpITOR oF THE Nationul Review. 


New York, October 31. 
My Dear Srp, 

It was my privilege throughout the war to work from this side of the 
Atlantic with the British Bureau of Information, my special object being the 
cementing of closer friendship between Great Britain and the United States 
and the furthering of a sincere entente cordiale. Since the Armistice there 
has been a decided reversal of the cordiality which once existed between the 
two nations and a general cooling of the feeling between the two peoples. In 
the English reviews there have been many articles written from the British 
point of view which have not tended at all to a kindly feeling between the 
two peoples. Foremost among these reviews were the and the ——. 
The speeches of many of the British visitors to America and the sum total of 
the impression of the articles referred to were against the continuance of a 
real camaraderie. Accordingly I conceived the idea that a plain statement 
of American opinion, as a fact to be reckoned with, in an English journal might 
serve at least to the understanding of the Amcrican side of the case and to a 
lifting of many of the difficulties. Accordingly I wrote the article which you 
will find herewith and addressed it to the Editor of the former. He has returned 
it with the statement that it is not usable in that review. Of course, as myself 
an editor, I have no criticism to make, but I think it is a pity that British 
thinkers and men of influence should not have a statement—intelligent, straight- 
forward and without bitterness—from the American side, especially as it affords 
the data of predominant opinion here in the United States respecting questions 
which are alive, and will continue to be alive for a considerable term of years. 

Since the does not want this, and it would be useless to send it to the 
——, which is published under the same auspices, I am offering it to you with 
the distinct object of having a statement from an American who can at least 
claim the opportunity to be well informed and avows the object of eliminating 
so far as he can the causes of offence to the mass of Americans. Our point 
of view respecting European politics and diplomatics and concerning financial 
relations ought to come before the intelligent British people. For that reason 
I am offering you the enclosed article. ... 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. W. GILMORE.] 


It is hardly disputable that the feeling of camaraderie which 
obtained between the people of Great Britain and of the 
United States during the war and for a year or two after- 
ward is perceptibly diminishing, if it is not changing to 
distrust and to a degree of coolness or worse. This is in 
spite of, if not partly because of, the diplomatically phrased 
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utterances of official travellers and representatives of each 
in the country of the other. It is the general custom for 
such visitors to ignore adverse feeling and conditions and 
to stress only those sentiments which seem to express the 
common aspirations of the two greatest English-speaking 
peoples. With the conviction that a statement in plain 
terms but without heat, even without the assumption that 
the currents of thought on this side are correctly founded 
—with only the statement that they exist and so are facts, 
that they constitute a state of mind to reckon with—this 
article is ventured. No spirit of recrimination or of blame 
underlies its writing, only the hope that plain speaking 
may tend toward better mutual understanding. 

The grounds of the change of feeling are twofold— 
political and financial. The political phase comprehends 
the character of utterances from the British side concerning 
(1) American declination of the mandate offered the United 
States in the Near East; (2) American refusal to enter the 
League of Nations; (3) American abstention from par- 
ticipating in the settlement of European affairs except so 
as to control our arrangements individually with the 


| separate nations. These have given rise to representations 


from British sources that are displeasing, even irritating, 
to people on this side of the water. Added to these from 
the American side is (4) distrust of British foreign policy, 
especially as directed towards Germany and France, and 
more particularly in respect to Turkey and Armenia. The 
financial phase follows in part from the political, resulting 
from our rejection of the Covenant and the Treaty of 
Versailles (entailing failure to participate in reparation 
settlement), in part from the loans of huge sums of money 
to various nations which we are repeatedly asked, directly 
or indirectly, to write off our books. 

I. Concerning the first item, the opinion of the country 
has ever been, I believe, unanimous. Since the proposal 
was made that we accept the Armenian mandate I have 
not heard expressed a single regret that we declined it. 
We had no man sufficiently acquainted with the situation 
and the peoples involved to be entrusted with so intricate 
&@ proposition. With most complex and uncertain condi- 
tions existing there, involving dealings with Armenians, 
Greeks, Turks, Kurds, Arabs and Russians, with distinct 
differences in policy emerging between British and French, 
with the former wavering in their movements and the 
latter affiliating with Turks, then withdrawing from Cilicia 
and disarming the Armenians and leaving them defenceless 
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against the Turks, and finally with Kemal and the present 
execrable situation (September 1922), the judgment that 
we did right not to accept the mandate is in the United 
States overwhelmingly affirmed. We were not, and are not, 
in @ condition to maintain at that distance an army of 
half a million—a lesser force would be inadequate. But 
this is comparatively a minor matter. 

The second item mentioned has been a cause of incessant 
irritation on both sides of the Atlantic. I am to place 
before you only the American view. 

We must note that a considerable body of the best 


Americans favoured, and still favour, our entering the | 


League. Against this we must put the adverse majority 
of seven millions in the last Presidential election, unques- 
tionably a vote against our participation in European 
affairs through membership in the League. This adherence 
to our policy of nearly one hundred and fifty years is an 
inexpugnable fact. There is no likelihood of departure 
from it, European diplomacy being what it seems to 
American observers. 


It has proved exceedingly irritating that a series of | 


prominent persons, from Mrs. Asquith up, have voluntarily 
come from the British Isles and have reiterated with what 
has become almost nauseous repetition the advice that we 
enter the League. They have emphasized what they call 
our “duty”; they have attempted to prove that we were 
under “ obligation ” to “ finish the job.” The sponsors and 
moulders of British Governmental policy have pleaded 
that we were committed by the then occupant of the 
Presidential chair. They assumed ignorance of the fact 


that Mr. Wilson had no power to commit us, nothing but a | 


stubborn determination to have his way. They (and the 
negotiators of the Treaty) affected not to know that our 
Senate is an equal partner in treaty-making, though they 
were frequently informed; and they and their spokesmen 
have continued this plea after the will of the American 
people had been unmistakably registered and counted in 
the ballot-box. We listened courteously, applauded mildly, 
and bore (in general) patiently what was really an infliction 
which seemed to us gratuitous. 

To this were added scores of articles in the British 
reviews mostly to the same purport, but often written in 
so supercilious and “superior” a vein that they could 


not convince—could do little less than anger. Often it was | 


only the realization of the great achievements, the titanic 


efforts, the untold suffering of the British—the sight of the 
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terrible raw wounds still bleeding—that kept us from 
rebuking the constant underlying assumption that we were 
too young, too inexperienced, or (alas!) too much given 
to money-making to know or see our duty. We needed, 
these visitors seemed to say (sometimes did say), to be 
told and urged to meet our “obligation”! It is no 
infrequent occurrence to read of a British writer’s attempting 
to “touch the conscience” of America! Were I to say 
that such suggestions seem to Americans priggish and that 
their effect is the reverse of that intended, I should speak 
the simple truth. 

Since the League has been in esse, its operations have 
not tended to reverse the sentiment existing while the 
Treaty was under discussion in the Senate. There has 
been doubt as to the respective functions of the “* Assembly ” 
and the “Supreme Council.” That question settled, it 
often seemed as if the latter was an irresponsible and often 
unresponsive body. It referred consideration of affairs to 
the “Council of Premiers” or the “Council of Ambas- 
sadors,” or to some other body. To the uninitiated it 
often seemed that the “‘ Council of Premiers” was con- 
stituted in large part of the members of the ‘ Supreme 
Council,” and the effect as seen here resembled juggling 
from one hand to the other. And the helplessness of the 
League in the latest crisis has not helped to create a better 
impression of the League’s usefulness in maintaining peace, 
settling disputes, or avoiding difficulties. There has been 
nothing to indicate that participation by the United States 
would do more than furnish further disagreement, because 
of our independent judgment concerning world or European 
concerns. Continued, if indirect, appeals to our Govern- 
ment and people do nothing to disturb our contentment 
with being outside the League. To Americans the League 
hardly seems to function. 

An illustration of the apparent futility of the League 
is supplied in a Report from Geneva on September 25th. 
The occasion was the threatened massacre of Christians 
by Turks fixed for September 30th, and the move for a 
conference over the Turkish situation. The Report reads 
in part as follows: 


The hope of many of the smaller nations in the League, as well as the faction 
controlled by Lord Robert Cecil, was that the Paris conference would ask the 
League to call a conference to which the Turks and Powers would be invited. 
It had been planned that the League, in issuing invitations to such a conference, 
would include Bulgaria and Persia. ‘lhe Paris decision in ignoring the League 
and calling the Conference, therefore, came as quite a blow. 
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Nevertheless the smaller nations were forced to-day to agree to a resolution 
drawn up by the four Powers expressing the satisfaction of the League over 
the proposed Conference and the measures taken to enforce peace. 


That is, the “ Big Four” dominates and dictates to a 
representation of over thirty nations. Naturally, demo- 
cratic America wishes no connection with an organization 
which would appear farcical were it not tragic in the face 
of the rehabilitation of the “ unspeakable Turk,” his return 
to power in Europe, and his action in Syrmna and the whole 
of Asia Minor. 

The plea that by entering the war we were obligated 
to stay in till all questions were settled—some of them 
going back to 1812—is denied. Mr. Wilson’s noted expres- 
sions are repudiated as those of an inveterate phrase- 
maker, who did not speak for the average American. His 
“too proud to fight” is one example, and his pronounce- 
u2ent about saving the world for democracy is another. 
The bottom fact is that we went into the war “to lick 
the Teutons,” after they had offered us unparalleled insults 
and threatened us with dire penalties innumerable times. 
That task accomplished, our business in Europe was done. 

That seems to be the opinion of the majority of Ameri- 
cans—of those who deposit the votes and pay the bills of 
government. It is a fact, even though the opinion be 
mistaken. 

Fully as much influence in arousing distrust in America 
toward Great Britain is exercised by the devious course 
of the British Government respecting Germany, Russia 
and Turkey since the Armistice. As Americans see it, the 


acts of the Premier have in no way squared with his early 
promises or with a straight-forward policy. The war- | 


guilty Germans have not been punished. The German 
Government has been permitted in part to evade payment 
and to produce a fictitious bankruptcy by the degradation 
of currency and other means—such as removal of capital 
from the country. Attempts were made to negotiate with 
Bolshevists who had previously proclaimed openly that no 
bargain could bind them. And Turkey, which in 1918 
was absolutely beaten in the field, has been permitted to 
rear anew the menace she has ever been to Christians in 
the Near East. The British Premier’s speech of Septem- 
ber 29th, forecasting the rehabilitation of Turks in Con- 
stantinople and Thrace, laid a train to the tinder-lined 
powder magazine of the Balkans. Much as Americans 
admire the versatility and dexterity of Mr. David Lloyd 


George, they as spectators utterly distrust his leadership | 
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and condemn many of his time-serving measures in the 
international arena. While he has been leading, both 
German and Turk have regained their effrontery, and the 
latter has resumed his savagery, as demonstrated at Smyrna. 
And the Premier seems to have the support of Great 
Britain. While charging the United States with selfish- 
ness, though she contributes by the hundred millions to 
the victims of the Turk, his one aim is construed here to 
have been the rehabilitation of British commerce at any 
cost to any one else. Moreover, Americans resent the 
attempt by British essayists and speech-makers to make 
them play the réle of small boy up before a schoolmaster, 
who is nevertheless suspected from his words and his acts 
of playing anything but the unselfish part he with so 
virtuous air commends to others. Americans feel that they 
cannot be secure if they tie up in any way with such conduct 
of huge affairs. 

II. The questions springing out of finance have had 
even more to do with increasing alienation than those 
which are political. The underlying assumption in almost 
weekly suggestion (sometimes they come two or three in a 
week) from some British source, often official, that the United 
States write off to profit and loss her loans to European 
powers is that Sam is a rich uncle who does not need the 
money. It ignores the fact that the money loaned came 
from farmers, mechanics, clerks, working girls, as well as 
from the rich and well-to-do, and that writing off for Europe 
these debts means practically that these same people in 
humble circumstance shall themselves pay instead of being 
paid by their debtors. It is forgotten that, granted Uncle 
Sam is rich, nevertheless the whole of his income is pledged 
to pay his legitimate expenses, including the money lent 
to Europe and the interest thereon. The bonds are out; 
the credit of the Government demands that they be paid. 
The widow and the working man, who find themselves taxed 
to pay the interest and the principal of the bonds which 
represent money they lent to our Government, which money 
was in turn lent to Europe, do not take kindly the sug- 
gestion that they pay themselves. 

When, further, it is seen that the ultimate reason for 
this suggestion goes back directly to the purpose of releasing 
Germany from a large part of the reparations which most 
citizens of the United States believe is justly charged to 
them, the feeling becomes indignation. In fact, among the 
most direct cause of almost disgust has been the great 
and continued tenderness of the British Premier for the 
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Germans. When to this was added not so long ago the 
suggestion of the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
was here interpreted to mean that the reparation debt of 
the Germans be bonded, that the United States take one- 
third of the bonds, and in case of default by Germany pay 
the amount to the Allies—utter amazement, almost shock, 
resulted on this side. That proposition seemed to focus 
upon the real reason for these constantly recurring “ invi- 
tations’ to the United States to cancel the indebtedness— 
relief for Germany, the guilty nation. 

When, once more, it was noted that the United States 
is asked to write off over eleven thousand millions of dollars 


—nearly twice the amount owing to Great Britain—it | 


struck Americans as rather cute—for the British, and very | 


good for British commerce. 
There is another side to all this. If the present tendency 
to set the Balkans afire provokes another war (people here 


are asking), what likelihood is there that the United States | 


will take any part in financing it, with the possibility that 
they be nagged to write off that debt also. Evasion of 
debt does not make for financial stability. The Kaiser 
said that America would have to pay the war bills; others 
than the Kaiser seem, to Americans, to be doing their best 
to bring this about. 

It is considered here that the moneys lent to Europe 
correspond closely to loans to a merchant whose business 
is in jeopardy. He would be a strange (and discredited) 
business man, who, his concern having been kept running 
by those same loans, should ask after the crisis that they 
be charged to profit and loss and he be relieved of the 


obligation. Gratitude for help under critical conditions | 


should forestall any such action. Arguments and hints like 
Lord Balfour’s recent note—really aimed at the United 
States—irritate and create sores. 

Not that the United States’ Government habitually fails 
in generosity, to say nothing of justice. With public 
sanction and applause it returned to China the Boxer 
indemnity after all just demands had been met. After 
taking the Philippines by force of arms, it bought them 
from Spain. It redeemed the lands of the monks in the 
Philippines and put them under cultivation. When the 
decision came to enter the Great War, there was not 4 
thought of recovering an indemnity or of collecting the costs 
of war from Germany, since all Americans realized the prior 
claims of Belgium, France, Italy and Great Britain. Equally 
it did not enter the thoughts of any that the United States 
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would be asked to assume obligations which were charge- 
able only to the common enemy, that she would be repeatedly 


| invited (in effect) to pay the war bills of other nations. 


We wished and gained not a foot of land, not a dollar of 
money, in return for the expenditure of nearly forty 
thousand millions and a hundred thousand lives. And it 
is improbable that, because of the hints and indirect invi- 
tations and appeals to the American “ conscience ”’ (!)—are 


_ British the sole possessors of that faculty ?—to write off 


these debts, that she will do more than say what the Allies— 
some of them—say to Germany: at least manifest willing- 


' ness to cut your expenses and meet your obligations ! 


What may happen should those conditions be met no 


/ one can now with assurance predict. But the present trend 
| of American opinion is adverse to Great Britain. 


Geo. W. GILMORE 


ON PUBLIC DINNERS 


It needs courage to criticize the traditional British Public 
Dinner. One might almost as lightly speak harshly of the 
British Constitution. We are, indeed, so accustomed to 
the stereotyped aspects of this truly national function that 
we feel ourselves bound to accept them and make the best 
of them. ‘La, ot la chévre est liée, il faut bien qu’elle 
broute.” But supposing the goat becomes detached—what 
ought it to do? 
I have not selected the animal illustration at haphazard. 
Round arid round the obstacle to which it is attached the 


goat wanders and browses, and it is very much the same | 


with the public. Always the same sort of menu; here is 
one as a type: 
Tortue Claire 
Saumon. Sauce Hollandaise 
Foie Gras aux Truffes 
Noisettes d’Agneau 
Petits Pois 
Poulet en Casserole 
Salade 
Parfait au Café 
Croaites Royale 
Dessert—Café. 


It never much varies, except you will at times see the | 
poulet ejected in favour of faisan, mostly cold-storage, | 
and the noisettes supplanted by tournedos of dubious | 
ancestry. Maybe, too, the sweet is styled a bombe of 
sorts, but there is a sameness about them all. There 
you have the usual dinner, and any one who has the 
misfortune to dine out frequently either in the City or 
the West End will admit, I think, the justice of this 
criticism. 

The truth is that all public dinners are in the hands of 
the caterers. They produce the menu when approached 
to recommend, and they ring the changes with wearisome 
iteration. It is perhaps natural. They have, in the first 
place, to work within a limit of finance. The average public 
dinner varies in cost between 15s. and 35s. per head. It 


may seem a wide enough margin, but the difference is mostly 
in the quality of the food and less in respect of the choice | 
of commodity. 
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Let me give a type of the latter and more expensive dinner: 


Hors d’(Euvres 
Turtle—Clear Turtle 
Trout—Sauce Verte 
Foie Gras en Plate 

Saddle of Mutton 
Ducks and Peas 
Asparagus, Sauce Divine 
Whitsun Tart and Cream 
Mushroom Crofites 
Dessert—Ices 
Coffee. 


Probably the first menu quoted is a fair type of the 
lower price, so it will be seen that, strictly speaking, there 


| is no great difference in the fare offered. Now every caterer 


supposes that what the average guest wants is quantity. 
He has forgotten all the lessons of the war, when the few 
public functions of this sort which did take place were char- 
acterized by an economy of material and the consequential 
maximum of care in presentation of what fare there was. 
He accordingly compiles about five or six stock menus, 
and operates solely with these—with the necessary modifi- 
cations here and there to meet seasonal requirements. 
Unfortunately, not one person in ten—not one in a hundred, 
maybe—is capable of ordering a dinner for others, even if 
he were for himself. He possibly in a few cases despairs 
of suiting the vagaries of the tastes of many, although he 
may himself have wisdom to select for an educated palate. 
“For the herd” anything will do, provided there is enough of it. 
That ishow the average menu of the public dinner is compiled. 

Now, we shall never return to the pre-war and Victorian 
dinners—perhaps fortunately, although they had their advan- 
tages. These were that tastes differed, and that the genuine 
gourmet appreciated some latitude in respect of selection 
of plats. Hence the massive menus of bygone days. No 
one would suppose that guests would “ plough through,” 
or be expected to ‘“‘ plough through,” the long list of plats 
provided, but it did permit the man who possibly ate 
sparingly to exercise some individual choice in what he 
consumed. Nowadays he has little. Nor can he expect to 
have. Food in the early Victorian days was very cheap, as 
tae instance will show; it is a City dinner menu 
0 : 


Turtle Soup and Iced Punch. Soupe Julienne. 
Fins of Turtle. Turtle Curries. Boiled Cod, Turbots. 
Salmon. Spitchcocked Eels. Stewed Eels. 
Fried Soles and Whitings. John Doreys. 
Mullets & l’Italienne. Cod au Gratin. 
Fillets of Soles & la Maitre d’Hétel. Smelts. Petits Patés. 
VOL. LXxx 37 
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Ris de Veau au Supréme. Curries d’Homard. 
Perdreaux des Oignons. Vol au Vent des Huitres. ' 


Filets de Volaille aux Truffes. i . 

Ris de Veau piquée & la Financiére. Braized Hamas, se 
Roast and Boiled Turkeys. Tongues. Snipe Puddings. 0 
Roast and Boiled Fowls. Pigeon Pies. i fi 
Forequarters of House Lamb. Haunches of Mutton, etc. d 
Woodcocks, Pheasants, Wild Fow], Ducklings. & 
Cabinet, Hunting and Marrow Puddings. _ 

Mince Pies. Creamed Apple Tarts. Rhubarb Tarts. | & 
Gateau & la Royale. Lemon Jellies. i oO 
Strawberry Creams. Meringues & la Vanille. ) | 
Punch and Orange Jellies. Sugar Baskets and Fancy Pastry, j es 
Ornamented Trifles. Nesselrode Puddings. ! - 

Pine Apples. Hothouse Grapes. Pears. Apples. ; tl 
Oranges. Biffins. Cob Nuts. Savoy Cakes. | I 
Dessert Ices. Wafers. Biscuits, etc. fii 


I think I can state that the cost was only about £1 per head, tl 
but those were the happy pre-war days. 

Even just before the war there was much epicurean 
latitude in public banquets, as the following type will 
witness : : 


Melon Canteloup. 
Hors d’(Euvres d’Anvers. 


Turtle—Clear Turtle. 


Trout. Sauce Verte. 
Filets of Sole & la Nepal. 


Quails & la Perigourdine. 


Sweetbreads Larded. of 
Haunches of Venison. th 
Saddles of Lamb. ne 
Asparagus. Sauce Divine. le 
aa ee ar 

Surrey Chickens and Salads. th 
sae cit 


York Hams. Sauce Epernay. 


Charlotte Russe. 
Orange Jelly. 
Ice Pudding aux Fruites. 
Friandises. 


Canapes de Caviar. 
Ices. 


Dessert. 
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Now, such a menu cost no more pre-war than the one 
at 35s. would cost now, perhaps not as much, but at all 
events it left a little to choice and personal preference. No 
one would suggest a return to what now seems rather super- 
fluous display, but if there are to be—as there should be—- 
drastic curtailments, at least there should be greater variety 
and very much better quality. The Public Dinner would, 
in short, be very much more desirable and attractive if 
abridged a little further even than now, with concentration 
on one or two perfect plats. There should be far more 
finished cooking and more than a dash of experimental 
novelty. So much for the dinner itself. As regards wines, 
we have reached a stage when many do not seem to realize 
that the public taste is not drawn to cumulative effect. 
It is said that we are losing the cult of appreciation of the 
finest vintages possessed by our ancestors, who were able 
with enjoyment and discrimination to pass butterfly-like 
through a massive wine list of this nature : 


Amontillado. 
Madeira 1815. 
Steinberg Cabinet 1893. 


. Moét et Chandon 1904. 


Dry Imperial. 
Clos de Vougeot 1898. 
Chateau d’Yquem 1890. 
Brandy 1861. 
Liqueurs. 
Chateau Margaux 1890. 
Sandeman’s Port 1868. 


Nowadays, the average diner, when offered such a wealth 
of choice, remains faithful to one or two, or, at the most, 
three only; years ago they courageously faced all and 
never weakened. It is a sign of the times—all to the good 
—that people are more discriminating, and rarely are at 
least four or five of the above wines offered to guests. They 
are unnecessary, and it is not a sign of good taste to provide 
them, though even in this year of grace there has been a 
civic lunch with the following wine list : 


Punch. 
Sherry. 
Moselle. 
Champagne. 
Claret. 
Port. 
Brandy. 


Yet I remember a lunch at which the Prince of Wales 
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was the guest of honour on a very special occasion, and 
there was nothing save champagne, port, and liqueur brandy, 
That should be sufficient for any lunch, and the givers of 
any ceremonial feast should show more judgment than 
they do even now. Too oftenis the wine list left to what is 
ie to be accepted custom, though it is really “ bad 
orm.” 

There are, too, many other ways in which reform js 
urgently needed in public dinners. They are all too long, 
and the City is the worst offender. Speeches are far too 
numerous. It ought to be—on the principle that the lily 
should not be gilded—quite unnecessary for any chairman 
to utter platitudes on the Royal Family; it ought to be 
clearly understood that when “the Services” are proposed, 
it is not essential to have three speeches in reply from repre- 
sentatives of the different branches. Seniority should suggest 
the chosen orator, since it would be unfair always to leave | 


the honour to the Navy. The same criticism should apply | 


when “Bench and Bar” is under consideration; while, 
without wishing to suggest hostility which is far removed 
from one’s idea, it is really time that ‘‘ Church and State” 


was interred with toasts of bygone days. Never, save under| 


very exceptional circumstances, should one toast need mor 
than one response. Speeches are indeed left too much to 
chance, and there is a growing disposition to air personal 
views, which most of any audience concerned do not want 
to hear. Probably after-dinner speaking was never at a 
lower ebb; it never was high. Generally speaking, ten 
minutes should be enough for any ordinary reply; the 
dinner should be finished in seventy-five minutes and the 
oratory, even with the inclusion of music, in little more than 
one and a half hours. It should never be necessary to see } 
guests furtively slink from their seats to leave to catch 
their trains. The dinner which holds all its company to 
the end is a guaranteed success. The hand of the reformer 
might, too, be advantageously used in remodelling the cus 
tomary arrangements for the music. The supply of talent 
has got into too few hands, which present the same pet 
formers with a répertoire which seldom varies. If we ar 


to have banality, at least let us have banality presented 
with some variety. There is also dubious choice as to the 
musical selections for public dinners—in general I should! 
say they are much too academic. And also, though here ]| 
am treading on dangerous ground, the singers often arrogate} 
to themselves an amount of easygoing tactlessness which) 
is resented. : 
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Personally, I think there is everything to be said in 
favour of simplicity. The ‘‘Good Old Days,” when the 
price of a public dinner was inclusive because “the old 
boys ” liked to be left undisturbed with their port, is passing 
away, and now the modern generation is beginning to 
be more epicurean. They talk as if in the days gone by 
the epicures alone flourished. By no means. They were 
gourmands—if you want to meet a generation of either 
sex which are undoubtedly gourmets, you will find it at 
present. It is all to the good of sociability, with a display 
of intelligence. 

A Frequent ViIcTIM 


THE FIRST BRITISH MACHINE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Davip Montacu had left the Royal Air Force, and in the 
autumn of 1919 was an employee in a firm of civilian 
aviation. 

The firm had entered into negotiations with a Swiss 
syndicate for the purpose of inaugurating a service of air 
lines between the principal towns in Switzerland, which, if 


successfully established, might later on be extended to | 


France and Italy ; and also of initiating a scheme of aerial 
““ joy-riding ”’ at the principal and most fashionable holiday 
resorts. 

The Swiss representative in London was desperately 
anxious that a British machine should be placed at his 
disposal in order to create a favourable impression as to 
its capabilities, both on his directors and on the general 
public of Interlaken—which latter town was to be the head- 
quarters of the new enterprise. An aerodrome had been 
prepared and a wooden hangar constructed on the shores 
of the Lake of Thun, and nothing remained, he declared, 
to ensure the success of the plan but the immediate despatch 
of an aeroplane of the latest type to demonstrate its power 
and performances to the local inhabitants, in which case 
money would come pouring in from every side, confidence 
would be inspired, and the effect of its presence in the 
country upon the minds of the Federal authorities would 
be of untold advantage to the progress of aviation in general. 

The directors were convinced. A machine was to be 
sent out. David was asked if he would undertake to fly to 
Interlaken, there give some demonstration flights, and 
further to inquire thoroughly into the whole proposition 
and to draw up a report upon its feasibility. He was to 
start, if possible, in two days’ time. 

David accepted: the two days allowed him for his 
preparations were busy ones: some time was spent in 
gathering all available information from Marcel, the 
Swiss syndicate’s agent, as to the arrangements made for 
his reception at his destination ; and, on closer questioning, 
he became slightly suspicious that the latter’s enthusiastic 
descriptions of the perfection of the landing ground had 
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been somewhat exaggerated, and, furthermore, that the | 
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a profound impression on the Swiss directors, was in reality 


of a very superficial nature. 

More time (and a great deal too much time) was spent 
in the Air Ministry, attempting to hunt down the official 
in charge of the department which would supply maps and 
descriptions of the main aerodromes in France on the route 
between London and Interlaken. Nobody appeared to have 
any knowledge of this official, nor could anybody produce 
the required maps. They were, however, eventually secured 
from the French Air Attaché across the road, and David 
was able to discover that two aerodromes were located, 
the one 2} miles north of Dijon, and the other immediately 
east of Beaune, situated 30 miles south of the former town. 

But by far the greatest and most annoying waste of time 
was due to the “‘intransigeance’ displayed by officials of 
the Swiss passport office, who flatly refused to give David 
a visa until he had produced a certificate of good character 
signed by a solicitor, a judge, or a J.P., and a statement of 
his banking account. David expressed his infinite regret 
that amongst his acquaintances he was unable to muster 
one single member of the above professions, and pointed 
out that his bank manager, the only individual who knew 
the exact state of his overdraft, did not reside in London ; 
furthermore, it was now Saturday afternoon and he was 
due to start on Sunday, a day on which he felt convinced 
the Swiss aerial police (if such a corps existed) would not 
be on duty to intercept him on the frontier. But by dint 
of persuasion, arguments, and threats the necessary visa 
was at last obtained, and all was now ready for the following 
day’s venture. 

Owing to various hitches which usually occur at the last 
moment, the start was delayed until 1 p.m. The machine, 
a D.H. 9, fitted with an Eagle 8 Rolls-Royce engine and 
incidentally of a type which David had never previously 
flown, had been loaded up with oil, spare parts, tool-boxes 
and suit cases; such a paraphernalia, indeed, that it required 
no small feat of acrobatics on the part of Lecomte to 
insinuate himself into the few square inches of space which 
remained in the rear cockpit. 

They were off! The first London-Interlaken Air Ex- 
press! It was by now too late in the day to complete the 
whole journey, and it was the pilot’s intention to land at 
Dijon, where he would spend the night, fill up with petrol 
and push on to Switzerland the following morning. 

The familiar London—Paris air route needs no further 


, description. Sufficient to say that this stage of the voyage 
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was accomplished without let or hindrance, and _ that 
Le Bourget was reached by the ordinary route and in normal 
time ; but a misfortune occurred on landing. While taxi-ing 
across the aerodrome towards the sheds, the unsuspected 
presence of a large hole in the ground, into which the tail 
of the machine fell with a heavy bump, made it necessary 
to change the skid, a task which entailed the loss of two 
hours’ valuable daylight. 

It was five o’clock before the repairs were finished and 
the “‘ Swiss Express’ was again in a fit condition to leave 
the ground. It was growing late and there was very little 


time to spare, but David had no wish to run the risk of | 


being held up in Paris. With the help of a favouring westerly 
wind he reckoned on being able to make Dijon before dark, 
and therefore decided to push on. 

It was a perfect evening: a soft glow pervaded the 
whole atmosphere: to David, as he sat climbing steadily 
above the town, it seemed that Paris, that enchantress 
city, had caught him in the magic circle of her charm; the 
fringe of her aura, radiating upwards, played on his senses 
as she lay there beneath him, blue-grey in the mist, capped 
by the white dome of the Sacré Coeur, and girt by the silver 
Seine. 

But his course lay to the southward. Vincennes, Charen- 
ton, Melun vanished in turn in the haze behind him; the 
dark mass of the Forest of Fontainebleau loomed up ahead. 
He made a slight detour in order to see the famous Chateau 
from the air; how well he remembered wandering through 
those gorgeous apartments crowded with memories of five 
centuries of France’s fortunes: the setting of innumerable 
dramas from the days of Francis I to those of the Emperor 
Napoleon. And, opposite the Chateau, the Hotel de France 
et d’Angleterre, its world-renowned hostess, its prints and 
fire-backs: its exquisite cuisine—and its prodigious prices. 

Fontainebleau gave way to Montereau, where the valley 
of the Seine was abandoned for that of the Yonne. The 
‘“‘Air Express” sped on her way along the river bank, over 
the cool, green pasture lands, while David amused himself 
by waving greetings to the stolid peasant folk as they paused 
for a moment from their labours to gaze up at him. His 
course lay over Sens—a picturesque old town, caught and 
held by a bend in the river and clustering close up against 
its twin-spired church; thence over Joigny: from there 
straight up the valley of the river Cousin as far as Auxerre, 
where the country began to grow more hilly, and where @ 
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at his watch. It was getting late, and he was behind his 
time: only two-thirds of the route had as yet been 
accomplished; The wind, too, had veered round to the 
south-east, and was now blowing quite hard against him. 
He opened up the throttle and increased his speed. The sun 
was nearing the horizon and sixty miles still separated him 
from his destination. Should he land at Avallon and spend 
the night there? He saw a good, large field below him. 
Perhaps it would be wiser, as the country between here 
and Dijon was wild and inhospitable. But a sudden impulse 
dissuaded him from landing—he decided to push on. Coming 
down to four hundred feet, in order to escape the wind, he 
opened out his engine to the full. Woods, streams, town- 
ships, hamlets, slipped from underneath him at tremendous 
speed. He was literally “contour chasing” now. To the rear- 
ward the sun was sinking fast behind the dark Burgundian 
woods, painting the horizon green, gold and crimson, while 
long, dark, purple cloud-bars stretched across the sky. It was 
twilight now and still some fifty miles to go. Could it be 
done ? David began to have his doubts. Darker and darker 
the evening closed in. The flames from the exhaust pipes 
began to grow visible. A tract of flat country appeared 
between the hills. Dijon was over the next range. Perhaps 
it would be safer to land here now and avoid the risk of 
crashing in the dark. If something were to happen, what 
excuse would he have to offer his directors ? Mere stupidity 
on his part and nothing else. He was no longer in the R.A.F., 
where “‘ C’est la Princesse qui paye.”” He made up his mind 
to land. He circled round in search of a field, and, selecting 
the most suitable, shut off his engine, slid over a fence and 
settled gently on to the hard, stubble ground. 

David jumped out of the machine. The Swiss agent’s 
head peeped out of the after-cabin window, his face filled 
with concern. What had happened? Had they broken 
down? David explained. ‘‘ But where are we?” asked 
Marcel. David pulled out his map. They had landed 
about a mile from Pouilly—‘‘ Somewhere in Burgundy, 
and a pretty long way from anywhere else, Lecomte,” 
laughed David. He was amused at his passenger’s distressed 
expression, whom he suspected of being sorely disappointed 
at missing a good dinner at Dijon. 

But even in the depths of this sparsely inhabited 
countryside it was not long before a crowd of considerable 
dimensions had collected round the aeroplane. Men, women 
and children came pouring in from every side, and David 
and Marcel shortly found themselves involved in a severe 
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struggle in their efforts to keep the excited peasantry from 
tearing the machine to pieces, as they might easily have 
done in their eagerness to procure some souvenir of the 
first “avion” of which they had ever had so near 
a view. 

The situation was, however, relieved by the arrival of 
the local authorities. A stentorian voice could be heard 
in the background calling for room to be made, and, as the 
people fell back to a more respectful distance, there emerged 
from the ranks the three individuals responsible for the 
re-establishment of order and decorum. The first of the 
three—a young French officer, dressed in the horizon-blue 
uniform of the 153rd Infantry of the line, introduced him- 
self with a military salute and the expression of a hearty 
welcome to his native soil. The second, a bearded, pot- 
bellied gentleman, garbed in a tail-coat, stiff shirt, diminu- 
tive black tie and a bowler hat, turned out to be the “‘ maire” 
of the adjacent village of Pouilly, while his companion, 


a seedy looking individual clothed in the same costume | 


de rigueur as his chief, was presented as the “ adjoint-au- 
maire,”’ or town clerk of the parish. 

After much hand-shaking, smiling and exchanging of 
polite phrases, the reasons of the sudden and unexpected 
descent of the two aviators upon this rustic scene were 
duly explained. The maire and his adjoint were frankly 
incredulous. Was it possible that MM. les aviateurs had 
come all the way from London? No! It was unheard 
of. It was a “blague” that M. Anglais was recounting. 
They were only just simple folk—but “ Bigre” they were 
not to be taken in like that. They knew a thing or two all 
the same. “‘Nom de Dieu!” All the way from England. 
** Ah—non !”’ 

It was now almost dark, and the conversation was 
interrupted for the time being by Lieutenant André (as 
such he had introduced himself), the French officer, with 
inquiries and suggestions as to the arrangements to be 
made for the night. After some discussion, it was decided 
that David should sleep at André’s house, about a quarter 
of a mile from their present situation, while Marcel should 
sleep in the machine, or rather take turn and turn about 
with the maire, his adjoint, and the garde champetre 
(another local functionary), none of whom had any inten- 
tion of missing the smallest bit of fun which might be 
extracted from the presence of the strangers and their 
machine. Pierre, the maire’s son, had in fact already been 


despatched to the village with orders to bring out for supper | 
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some of his mother’s best cold veal and pain dépice, as 
well as a few bottles of good red wine. 

Having tied down the “Air Express”? under shelter of a 
high bullfinch fence and covered up the engine for the 
night, and having no misgivings as to leaving Marcel 
and his new acquaintances in charge, David set off with 


his host, himself not sorry at the prospect of a good hot 


meal and a good sleep against to-morrow’s early start. 

They started off through the soft, warm, September 
evening. Their way led them through the outskirts of a 
large covert. A nightingale broke off abruptly from its 
song as the two companions stepped into the leafy ride, 
and an owl flapped lazily across their path. ‘‘ We only 
came down here for a short time in the autumn,” the 
Frenchman was explaining. “It is only a very humble 
cottage that we have, my mother and ]”’—an old farm- 
house—tout ce qwil y a de plus simple—so you must not 
expect anything in the way of luxe.” At the far end of 
the wood, from which they had now emerged, three small 
points oflight betrayed the presence of a human habitation, 
and another few minutes’ walk brought them to the gate 
of a low, rambling and creeper-covered house, from the 
portico of which hung, suspended on a bracket, a curious 
old wrought-iron lamp, casting a dim and rather ghostly 
light on the outer courtyard. 

André pushed open the door and ushered in his guest. 
There, in the middle of a low oak-beamed room, more in 
character with an English than a French farmstead, stood 
David’s hostess, a small, plump, black-satined, beshawled 
figure. A vivid smile of welcome lit up her face as she stepped 
forward to greet her guest. ‘‘ Voici M. l’aviateur, mére,” 
said André as David made his bow. The little lady fell 
upon him; she fussed round him in a gentle motherly 
way—he must be tired—he must be famished, but sowper 
was ready. What a delicious dish, thought David, as he 
settled down to the pot-au-feu that was placed before him. 
Now he must tell her all his adventures. She wished to 
know everything about his journey. She was so intriguée. 
Was it possible that he had come from London? He was 
going to Switzerland—Oh ! What they do these days, these 
young men! They must be crazy! Now that the war was 
over, why couldn’t they settle down and be quiet instead 
of risking their lives in these wretched aeroplanes? ‘‘Nom 
dun nom!”? But there! What was the good of talking? 
And now Monsieur must want to go to bed. Marie, the 
bonne, would get him his candle and hot water. She 
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would say good night and leave them to their petit verre 
and their tabac. David took leave of his hostess and en- 
deavoured to express his thanks for her kindly hospitality, 
She would not be up to see him off in the morning. It would 
be a little too early for her. André would make all arrange- 
ments. So “Adieu et bon voyage, Monsieur l’aviateur, and 
send us a carte-postale when you reach your destination,” | 
The little lady bowed and left the two men alone. 

It was not long before the appearance of the bonne 
and the candles gave the signal for bed, and David was 
shown up to his room. 

A typical French bourgeois bedroom confronted him, 
exactly like so many of those in which he had been billeted 
in the old war-days. The same massive four-poster bed, 
surmounted by its white lace counterpane and the inevitable 
square, squat feather bag or édredon which takes the | 
place of blankets as a protection against the cold: the | 
same gigantic armoire completely occupying one side of | 
the room—the same rickety, wholly inadequate, green- 
enamelled washhand-stand, a tawdry, multi-coloured repre- 
sentation of the Holy Family, hanging tilted at a slight 
angle from a crazy nail on one wall, and an oleograph portrait 
of one of the Presidents of the French Republic (Falliéres, 
in this case) on the corresponding wall on the other side of 
the room. 

But there was a sympathetic charm about the house 
and its owners, due perhaps to the prompt spontaneity of 
their hospitality and the easy simplicity of the way in which 
they received their guest. David felt as though he might 
be in his own home, so attentive to his comfort was Marie 
as she unpacked his suit case and laid out everything he | 
might need. She must assure herself that Monsieur had 
‘tout ce qu’il lui fallait ” for the night. Eventually satisfied 
that all was well, the old bonne withdrew ‘‘ Dormez 
bien, mon pauv’ Monsieur,” she urged him as she shut the 
door, “et n’ayez pas peur pour le matin. C’est moi, Marie, 
qui vous réveille—Monsieur peut compter sur moi.” 

Marie was as good as her word. The following morning, 
half an hour before dawn, David was roused from a deep 
sleep by a sharp knock at his door and the appearance of | 
the old maid with a bidon of hot water and the informa- 
tion that Monsieur Robert was already down and that 
le petit déjeuner would be ready in a quarter of an hour. 

His toilet complete, he made his way down to the living: 
room to find himself greeted by his host and confronted with 
a glorious breakfast of steaming hot coffee and a platter of | 
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eggs and bacon. His surprise at meeting with such an 
ultra-English repast must have found vent in his expression, 
and a smile of gratified amusement sprang into André’s 
face as he remarked “Ah! I know your English habits! 
And, besides, no man can fly on an empty stomach 
can he?” 

The sun was just peeping over the tops of the eastern 
hills as the two set out for the “‘ aerodrome.” There was a 
distinct nip in the air, but the still, bright morning heralded 
the coming of another fine flying day and augured well 
for the success of the adventure. How like a cubbing morning 
in England, thought David, as he waded ankle-deep through 
the dewy pasture, retracing his steps towards the hillside 
covert through which he had passed the previous evening. 
He could almost hear the notes of the huntsman’s horn 
and see the hounds streaming away across the vale. 

But here was his machine, already surrounded by a 
crowd of about sixty people, and more were still collecting. 
The circle fell back at the approach of the pilot, but not so 
far as to prevent the latter from overhearing a few snatches 
of the general public’s opinions and criticisms of himself. 
“Qu il est grand!” ‘‘ Mais, papa—regardez ses pantalons ” 
(a small boy had evidently been overcome with wonder 
at the sight of David’s shooting-breeches—he wore the 
floppy sort!). “‘C’est bien le pilote?” ‘“‘Chouette! Bonne 
chance, alors! Se ballader dans une machine comme ¢a! 
Il doit étre fou!” 

Seated on the ground in front of the machine, his face 
buried in a gargantuan portion of bread and cheese, was 
Marcel. Yes! he had slept soundly and profoundly after 
a real Burgundian night in the company of M. le maire 
and his cronies. They had got on famously. All was well 
with the machine. They had taken turn and turn about 
to watch all through the night. 

Judging from his appearance and his account of the 
proceedings, it was evident that Marcel had been right 
royally entertained by the inhabitants of Pouilly, a fact 
corroborated by the discovery of a dump of empty bottles 
over which David stumbled a few minutes later ! 

But it was time to get to business, and, with the help of 
the more responsible members of the community, a space 
was cleared and the pilot was enabled to make his prepara- 
tions for starting up the engine, a feat not so easy of 
accomplishment in a field which lacked the ordinary facilities 
of an aerodrome and in the absence of any trained mechanics. 

David collected the four most promising recruits— 
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Marcel, an expert in his own opinion, André, who had the 
qualifications of having been in an aeroplane before, and two 
of the local talent in the shape of the maire’s brother and 
the garde champétre, the latter being selected more for 
the power of their biceps than their knowledge of aero- 
nautics. He then explained the plan of campaign. The 


four were to join hands and line up facing the engine in such ( 


a way as to be able to pull each other sideways and back- 
wards away from the machine. Marcel, as the expert, 
was to take the inside place and to catch hold of the propeller 
with his free arm. On the word “Contact” from David, 
they were to be in readiness to pull over the propeller— 
and then to await the final word of one—two—three—go ! 

David explained carefully—several times over. Yes, 
they all understood (or thought they did). The garde 
champétre was the uncertain quantity. He removed his 
hat—he expectorated repeatedly, such was the strain placed 
on his intelligence by the complete comprehension of his 
role. 

The “acting and temporary’ mechanics took up their 
positions, hand in hand and each at arm’s length from the 
other. ‘“‘ Contact ”’—shouted David. Muscles tightened— 
the grimmest do-or-die expression pervaded the tense faces 
of the heroic four. A breathless silence fell on the spectators 
—one, two, three—go! The garde champétre at the end of 
the line gave a mighty heave—-the effect of which was to 
jerk the maire’s brother out of André’s grip and bring him 
cannoning back into his own arms, sending them both 
rolling over and over in a struggling heap: André and 
Lecomte came slithering after them, and all four heroes 
found themselves seated on the ground staring blankly up 
at the unresponsive aeroplane, whose engine gave out a 
couple of half-contemptuous snorts, while the propeller 
flicked back to its original position. Meanwhile the on- 
lookers, some of whom probably took this manceuvre to be 
all a part of the game, burst into roars of applause. Yells of 
“Bis!” “Bis!!”? “Encore!” “Ah! bravo Jean! Bravo! 
Pierre!”’ greeted the efforts of the “‘mechanics.” This was 
indeed a capital entertainment. The crowd wanted more 
of it, much more. They were delighted. ‘‘Nom d’un chien! 
c’est chic ca—T’as vu comme ils se sont foutus par terre!” 
Gibes, jests and repartee flowed freely from all sides, but 
everything was taken in good part, and for his second 
attempt David enrolled the services of another champion, 
who brought a considerable addition of weight to the team. 
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a very short time the aviators were packed up and once 
more en route for Switzerland. 

Ten minutes’ flying brought them within sight of Dijon. 
There below them lay the town—gloomy and forbidding it 
appeared under a cloak of drifting smoke, the only out- 
standing features being the cathedral dome and the railway 
lines, which caught and threw back the reflection of the 
sun as they wormed their way into the heart of the city. 

But David was more concerned with the aerodrome. 
He thought it odd that he had seen no hangars. Two miles 
north of the town was the point given him by the Air Ministry 
in London—but not a sign of a landing ground was any- 
where in view. He made a wide circle—there was indeed 
an open space bordering on the town, but surely that could 
not be an aerodrome—it appeared more like a cavalry 
exercising ground or transport park. He came down to 
inspect it more thoroughly : it was as he thought: a cavalry 
training field. But he was now getting seriously alarmed. 
He had little petrol left and still no place to land in sight. 
“Damn the Air Ministry!” he thought. “‘ Why couldn’t 
they give one proper information, instead of letting one 
down like this? Supposing he had attempted to make Dijon 
the night before. He would almost certainly have ‘ crashed ’ 
and in all probability broken his neck, forced as he would 
have been to land in the dark somewhere amongst the 
buildings and allotments which covered the countryside for 
miles around.” 

But what was to be done? There was little time to 
lose, and a decision must be made at once. The best solution 
would seem to be to make for Beaune, about thirty miles to 
the southwards, in the hope that the information furnished 
by the authorities concerning that place would prove more 
accurate than that concerning Dijon. Turning down the 
railway to put his new plan into execution, he had not got 
very far on his way when, lumbering out of the fog, appeared 
an old French Caudron, a type of aeroplane now practically 
obsolete, but still used for military training purposes. Taking 
this phenomenon to indicate the proximity of an aerodrome 
(a Caudron never wanders far from home), he took a “‘ chuk- 
ker” to the westward, and it was not long before he caught 
sight of the sheds and buildings of a large flying station. 

The two aviators were cordially welcomed by a group of 
French officers, who displayed a lively interest in the 
achievements and projects of the ‘ London-Interlaken 
Express.” David was made to retail the story of his flight 


id inf down to the last detail: his account of his forced landing 
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and the morning’s proceedings caused no little amusement, 
while the haphazard methods of the French and British 
authorities invoked exclamations of sympathy and indigna- 
tion. No! There was no landing ground north of Dijon, 
Its actual location was about five miles south-west of the 
town; and as to Beaune, there was no aerodrome of any 
sort there, and never had been! But Switzerland? That 
was a “sal pays pour l’aviation, n’est-ce-pas ?”’ put in the 
Commandant. What sort of country was that to come 
down in in case of an engine failure? Ah/ ces Anglais, 
Always up to some mad trick! What on earth could possess 
anyone to go to Switzerland for the pleasure of breaking 
his neck amongst the Alps? To flirt with the Jungfrau, 
he supposed—Ha! Ha! But “ bon voyage et bonne chance 
tout de méme, mon ami,” and M. le Commandant betook 
himself off to attend to other things. 

In the meantime the D.H. 9 was being replenished with 
oil and petrol, and pilot, passenger and machine again ready 
for the resumption of their journey. It was the last lap. 
A few clouds had gathered far overhead as David rose into 
the air. They were coming up rather quickly from the south, 
but they were high and harmless and did not necessarily 
portend bad weather. But he now turned to the examina- 
tion of the country below and to the course he was to steer 
on the final stage of his itinerary. He wasted a little time 
perhaps in the immediate neighbourhood, but he could not 
refrain from making an intimate survey of towns and villages, 
such as Volnay, Nuits, Pommard and Chambertin, the names 
of which had hitherto been connected in his mind exclusively 
with bottles and of whose actual existence on the map he 
had never entertained the faintest suspicion: he could not 
bear to miss these hallowed spots, the birthplaces of those 
glorious vintages! He would return to Burgundy, by train 
next time! With a sigh of regret, David turned away and 
made off practically due east for Besancon, the next point 
of any importance to be passed before crossing the moun- 
tains which form the frontier between France and Switzer- 
land. At a height of 10,000 feet, and well above the flocks 


of white, woolly clouds, the ‘“‘Swiss Express’’ winged its way | 
across the broad pastures bordering the river Saonne to the } 


foothills of the Jura. The clouds had prevented any broad 
view of the landscape, but the pilot had been able to obtain 
an occasional vista of the world below. Auxonne he had 
seen and Besangon, that old French fortress, half-hidden 
amongst the precipitous cliffs and protected by the encircling 
waters of the Doubs. 
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For some time past he had been able to distinguish in 
the far distance the dim outline of the Alps against the 
eastern sky, but, as he crossed the summits of Jura, the 
atmosphere seemed suddenly to clear as if some half-trans- 
parent screen had been pulled aside. The cloudbank, too, 
fell back behind, and there above, below and all around him 
lay revealed the most glorious spectacle ever granted mortal 
man to gaze upon. He was amazed at the beauty of the 
scene. In front of him stood out against the hard, blue sky 
the precise outline of the Alpine peaks, the blazing white 
of their snowy crests gradually softening to a pale grey 
mauve and deepening again into a darker violet at the 
lower altitudes. Away to the north the harsh, precipitous 
Vosges had, by some queer reflection from the sun, assumed 
a flaming orange tint, while to the southwards Geneva 
and its lake, purple and mysterious, still lay veiled under 
the last remaining vestiges of the early morning haze. 

Below, the Lake of Neufchatel, limpid, turquoise blue, 
its lazy waters lapping the feet of the forest trees and its 
shores studded with pink and yellow villages. A little 
beyond, the two lakes of Brienne and Morat, and, farther 
still, the upper reaches of the Sadne. His course pursued 
the river Aar, leading towards Berne, and so opening up the 
Lake of Thun, at present hidden by the hills around Mount 
Stockhorn. 

Leaving the Swiss capital on his left, David soon reached 
the western edge of the last-mentioned lake. From the height 
at which he was now flying, a long, flat glide would bring him 
over Interlaken, now only a few miles distant. The town 
itself lies in the centre of a small strip of land dividing the 
lakes of Thun and Brienz, while to the north and south of 
it rise, sheer and precipitous, the lofty slopes of the Alps, 
culminating in the Jungfrau on the one side, and on the 
other in lesser peaks, though no less formidable to the 
aviator. The D.H. 9 sped swiftly on over the placid waters, 
gradually losing height between the cliffs which closed in 
on either side. A few more minutes and the machine was 
almost over the town, while David was eagerly searching 
for the aerodrome. Marcel had given him its position 
as being close to the eastern shore of Thun Lake. Ah! 
there it was. He picked out the wooden shed as it appeared 
in view from behind a clump of trees. He flew on and circled 
round the town. The ‘‘ Express”? was bumping rather 
heavily, tossed about by the eddying currents blowing down 
the mountain gorges. From a height of only a few hundred 
feet he made a close inspection of the landing-ground. It 
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seemed that a portion of waste grassland bordering on the 
lake had been selected and turned into an aerodrome, 
The ground was evidently soft and wet: it was cut up by 
numerous ditches which had been filled up with earth 


and stones, and which now gave the appearance of criss- [ 


cross tracks running in all directions across the field. Nor 


was there much space in which to put down a heavy machine | 


with a very flat gliding-angle, requiring, as it does, a long 
run-in, especially on a windless day. Very carefully, there- 
fore, David came in to land. Leaving barely sufficient 
space between his machine and the tops of the bor- 


dering trees, he was in the act of flattening out when | 


suddenly a few yards ahead he caught sight of the wires 
of a high-tension conductor stretched dead across his path. 
He jerked back the joy-stick and banged open the throttle: 
only just in time! Mercifully, the engine answered to the 
shock and he was soaring up again into the safer realm of 
the upper air! It had been a narrow shave. What incon- 


ceivable idiots they must be, the “ experts’ responsible for | 


laying out the so-called aerodrome. They could not possibly 
possess even the most elementary knowledge of their work. 
He would let Marcel have a piece of his mind over this. 
However, that would keep for later: the present problem 
was how to come to earth without breaking some part of 
his machine. There remained the choice of coming in down- 
wind or cross-wind ; he chose the latter as giving a longer 
run, circled round once more, flattened out, landed, and 
finally came to a standstill, having narrowly missed turning 
on his nose as his wheels passed over each one of the 
inadequately filled ditches on his run-in. 

The anxiety and sense of irritation at the ill-preparedness 
of the landing ground which had been uppermost in David's 
mind for the last few minutes gave way to happier 
reflections. After all, ‘‘ All’s well that ends well,” and he 
could wire home that the first part of his commission had 
been accomplished without mishap. A pleasant sensation of 
self-satisfaction overcame him at the thought of having 
navigated and landed the first modern machine which had 
ever penetrated into the heart of Switzerland: he had 
brought to a successful conclusion an enterprise on the 
feasibility of which a great deal of doubt had been expressed, 
and he indulged in an inward chuckle at the thought of 
being able to claim a ten-pound note from a sceptical friend 


in the Air Ministry who had laid him five to two against his } 


ever reaching Interlaken. 
R. StuaRtT-WORTLEY 


A RECENT TOURIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLIOY 


Upon returning to England at the end of October, I found 
the political situation, to put it mildly, obscure. No 
one seemed to know exactly why Mr. Lloyd George had 
fallen. No one, not even Mr. Bonar Law himself, could 
define very clearly the principles which separated him 
and his party from the former Prime Minister. All that 
could be said about it was that there was a feeling of 
“distrust” of the late Coalition Government which had 
gradually taken hold of the country. 

If it had been possible to diagnose one cause of this 
feeling and put your finger on any one specific reason, it 
would most certainly have been found to reside in the 
following fact: There was an unanimous feeling throughout 
the country, perhaps almost an unconscious feeling in many 
minds, that all was not right with England’s foreign policy. 

The average man in England has no definite views 
about foreign affairs. The majority are not in the least 
interested in European matters, whatever their importance 
on the Continent. As long as foreign politics do not intrude 
into domestic affairs, they remain a closed book to the 
English electorate. It is only when there is a real scare 
of war that people wake up to realize that Europe cannot 
be ignored. It is quite impossible to exaggerate the igno- 
rance of the mass of the general public as regards condi- 
tions outside England. 

That England is the greatest country in the world, 
that every other country is jealous of Great Britain, and 
consequently quite unreasonable and impossible to deal 
with—that British influence, backed by the Navy, whose 
guns are presumed to be able to extend their sway right 
across continents, is paramount in the world—these facts 
comprise the views held by the average man in the street 
as regards foreign policy. If they were all true, it would 
not really matter very much whether the working-man 
should or should not be enlightened on foreign affairs, 
Unfortunately they are not. 

It is only when a crisis arises like that which recently 
took place in the Near East, that the country is moved 
to express its views. The general belief in England’s 
omnipotence was rudely shaken, and certain sections of 
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the public began to realize that something was wrong 
with our policy abroad. 

What did happen in Asia Minor? If you had fought 
during the Great War at Gallipoli, or in Palestine or Mego. 
potamia, there would be no difficulty in summing up the 
situation. 


The enemy we defeated three years ago—the Turks, | 


whom we vanquished to such a point that we could have 
enforced any reasonable terms on them, and they would 
have been grateful—that enemy is now dictating terms 
to us. Three years ago there was no talk of Mohammedan 
propaganda in India. The Indian troops had themselves 
helped to defeat the Turks. The Turks had treated their 
coloured prisoners with barbarous callousness and left 
them to die by the thousands in the deserts of Mesopo- 
tamia. It might have been thought that the sacrifices 
we paid to achieve our ends in the Great War were sufi- 
cient to ensure peace for longer than three years. It was 
not so. We had to send our troops to defend the 
Peace we had lost. To such a pass did Mr. Lloyd 
George’s foreign policy bring us. It should, however, be 
stated that his policy with regard to the Treaty of Sévres 
was taken in direct opposition to the advice of the Foreign 
Office experts. How far Lord Curzon aided and abetted the 
ex-Prime Minister’s unfortunate policy, the noble marquis 
must settle with his own conscience. For Mr. Lloyd 
George to say that because Lord Curzon supported his 
views, therefore he acted in accordance with the views 
of the Foreign Office, is not correct. The experts on 
the Near East were unanimous in their opposition to 
the Treaty of Sévres. If they were not allowed a hearing, 
it is all the greater condemnation of the Governmental 
system which excluded the Foreign Office from Downing 
Street. 

That the Government acted rightly when the crisis 
arose, no one now denies. What the country wants to 
know is why did we suddenly find ourselves in such 8 
position—who was responsible—and could it not have 
been avoided ? 

The real truth about the alleged pro-Greek policy of 
Mr. Lloyd George is not that he was pro-Greek, but that 
he was not sufficiently pro-Greek. He encouraged and 
abetted them by his speeches, public and private, and 
then left them without the means to fulfil those expecta- 
tions. As early as February this year, the Greeks realized 
the precariousness of their position in Asia Minor. On 
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the advice of the British Foreign Secretary, the Greeks 
placed themselves entirely in the hands of the Allies. 
“Hither help us to maintain our position in Asia Minor 
with money and munitions, or say definitely you wish us 
to withdraw.” That was what the Greek Prime Minister 
wrote to the British Government in February. The French 
and Italians had definitely thrown in their lot with Kemal, 
which fact must have been common knowledge even at 
that time. 

How did Mr. Lloyd George answer this appeal of the 
Greeks ? Some time in March they received a reply from 
the British Government sympathizing with their position 
and expressing the hope that all might soon be satisfac- 
torily settled by diplomatic means. In other words, noth- 
ing was done, and in August came the disastrous rout 
of the Greek Army. Mr. Lloyd George could not get 
support for his Greek schemes from either his colleagues or 
from Parliament. He gambled on either the Greeks being 
able to hold their own, or that the Turks could be per- 
suaded not to attack—and he lost. Why are so many 
people surprised that he had to pay the penalty for his 
miscalculation ? 

It was not a question as to whether the ex-Premier 
was in the right or the wrong as regards his pro-Greek 
policy. Either a definite pro-Greek policy or an anti- 
Greek policy would have saved the Greeks from their recent 
débacle. In fact, any definite policy upon which we had 
decided would have saved the situation. 

The only line of conduct which spelt disaster for a 
certainty was to settle on no policy at all—which was 
the actual policy adopted by Mr. Lloyd George, and which 
resulted in the Greeks relying on our advice and support, 
and receiving neither the one nor the other. 

Is it any great wonder that with a Coalition Cabinet 
the same fate should have pursued the Near East as had 
already brought muddle, chaos, and desolation in other 
parts of the world where a Coalition policy had been 
tried? Look at Russia, the Cabinet was sharply divided— 
and the result was and is chaos. Look at Ireland, upon 
which there were also divergent views—result, three years’ 
bloodshed, followed by chaos. In exactly the same way, 
there was no settled or definite plan as regards the Near 
East, with the result that we are confronted to-day with 
greater problems than ever before, encompassing as they 
do all the varied and manifold questions which arise along 
the route from India to the Balkans. 
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It may not be out of place here to ask a question 
which puzzles many people to-day: Why was it g9 
generally expected that a Coalition Government, composed of 
men possessing such divergent views as in the late Cabinet, 
could ever either formulate a definite policy as regards 
foreign affairs or pursue it with any consistency? To 
take only two instances. We all know the views held by 
the ex-Premier as regards Russia and the Near East, 
Some of his fellow-colleagues made no secrets of the fact 
that they held widely divergent opinions, yet they all 
persisted in continuing to sit round the same table in 
their efforts to settle the destinies of Europe. They dis. 
agreed in public—what did they do in the private seclu- 
sion of the Cabinet meetings? It can only be presumed 
that they agreed to disagree. As long as we were not 
confronted by any problem which concerned too closely 
the public at large, then difference of opinion did not do 
much outward harm. When, however, it landed us on 
the threshold of another war against Turkey within four 
years of a victorious peace—surely it was time for a 
change. 

It was only loyalty to the Coalition that kept the 
majority of the Conservative Party, and especially the 
under-secretaries, from breaking away long before the 
meeting at the Carlton Club. To continue to support a 
Dictatorship under the title of a ‘‘ Coalition,” which had 
been guilty of such criminal incompetence, would have 
been hypocrisy at which the worst trimmer might have 
shied. 

That there were some who left their decisions to the 
eleventh hour, it must be confessed, but no one political 
party can hold a monopoly of all the virtues or of all the 
virtuous. 

Let us now look at another country which has not 
figured in the limelight of European politics since the 
Emperor Karl made his second attempt to regain his 
throne. 

Without going into the pros and cons of the Treaty 
of Versailles, how many people realize that we have not 
yet fixed the indemnity that Hungary has to pay. In 
spite of this, there are people who accuse Hungary of dis- 
honestly using her printing press as regards her money. 

Hungary, it is true, is now a small—but rich—country, 
and she is certain to recover one day. She alone of 
all the countries of Eastern Europe has a sane, decent, 


honest Government. Bela Kun spelt the death of Bolshe- | 
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vism in Hungary. In no country in the world are the 
English so popular. All the Hungarians ask now is that 
we shall give them a chance. I have no doubt I shall 
be told I am writing about what I know nothing. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that it is four years since the 
war ended, and we have not yet settled the peace terms. 
We can ill afford to disregard the friendly advances of 
any country, even of one so small as Hungary. Our atti- 
tude to Hungary is characteristic of the Foreign Policy, 
or rather the lack of Foreign Policy, pursued by the late 
Coalition. 

A far worse instance of the attitude pursued by the 
late Coalition—and in particular by Mr. Lloyd George 
—is the case of Poland. Poland is a country of thirty 
millions, almost as large as Germany—the sole bulwark 
between Germany and Russia. She is teeming with riches, 
industrial and agricultural. Everybody is working. Not 
a month passes but some improvement is visible in 
the administration of the country. Next year Poland 
will have large supplies to export. Every Pole is a 
fanatical patriot, and over the immense area, where ten 
years ago the Polish language was scarcely ever heard, 
except in whispers, to-day you hear it on every tongue. 

What has been our attitude to Poland? You cannot 
mention the name of Mr. Lloyd George in that country. 
Upon every occasion on which the ex-Premier has had to 
pronounce on Poland, he has insulted and belittled her. 

There are two influences which carry a special signifi- 
cance for the Pole. The influence of the Jew and the 
influence of the German. Every Pole believes that these 
two peoples are mutually interested in the destruction 
of Poland. Rightly or wrongly they are also convinced 
that these two influences have played no small part as 
regards the attitude and policy taken up and pursued 
by the ex-Prime Minister. 

Poland, to Mr. Lloyd George, was a Mexico and a 
country of Mexicans, a militaristic bubble that would 
shortly burst; and how many English people are there 
to-day who still believe that Poland will disappear as 
soon as Russia is reconstituted under a sane Government ? 
I fear there are not a few. All that can be said to those 
who hold this view is this: if Poland disappears, it means 
another European war. Nothing less than that will, to 
quote Napoleon, ‘‘erase the name of Poland from off the 
face of Europe.” 

The Poles, it is true, are difficult to deal with, but so 
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are the French—what foreign nation is not? The Poles 
require careful, tactful treatment. Their case demands 
an infinite amount of sympathy. For a century and a 
half they were extinguished as a nation, and divided 


between Russia, Germany and Austria. Russia oppressed | 


them incompetently, leaving behind the tradition of 


an inefficient bureaucracy, with spasmodic attempts to | 
crush the Polish spirit by means of bayonets and bullets, 


Germany endeavoured to extinguish the Polish nationality 
altogether, and by sheer brute force convert a fanatical 


Pole into a good Prussian. Austria alone treated the | 
Poles well, trying to absorb them into the Austrian Empire | 


and to direct their attention away from Warsaw to Vienna. 

During the war, the fate of Poland was not a happy 
one. First, the Russian retirement, during which every- 
thing was burnt, and hordes of terror-stricken peasants 
fled into Russia. Then came the German advance and 
occupation up to 1918. A year later, after having 
invaded the country up to the gates of Warsaw, the 
Bolsheviks were completely routed by the newly formed 
Polish Legions. 

Could any country with such a history present an 
ordered front with settled administration and skilled civil 
servants? The Slav is not as quick as the Teuton to 
appreciate the benefits of ordered Government. When 
the conditions are considered, it is a staggering fact to 
the visitor how quickly Poland has recovered. 

To turn west from Poland. What about Germany? 
It is, of course, a big question, but the pros and cons are 
not hard to understand. 

Why was Mr. Lloyd George’s fall so regretted in 
Germany ? The rapid descent of the mark was evidence 
of that fact. The whole question lies in this, Are we to 
follow the French in their determination to extract the last 
farthing from Germany ? If we do, are we not encouraging 
them to kill the goose that lays the golden egg ? 

Every German believes that if he had to deal with 
England alone, the questions of reparations could be 
easily, quickly and satisfactorily settled. It is only France 
which prevents a settlement. These, I am aware, are 
not opinions palatable to the National Review, and doubt- 
less I shall be accused of walking into “‘ the Great German 
Booby Trap.” 

The general opinion of those most competent to express 
an opinion in Berlin is that we ought to take a firm stand 
against the unreasonable conduct of the French. Here 
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in England, we should call them pro-German. It is out 
of the question to suggest that we should make our own 
1 a | terms and leave France to do what she likes. We must 
ded | work in with her; but cannot France be influenced to 
sed | adopt a reasonable standpoint ? 

As long as Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister, 
to | France, and especially M. Poincaré, distrusted any proposi- 
ets, | tion England put up. Now that Mr. Bonar Law is Prime 
lity Minister, it is not impossible that cordial relations may 
be re-established and some kind of compromise arrived 
the | at. Anyhow, that such a compromise will be attained 
ire | must, like Aristotle’s God-like man, be prayed for, if not 
na, | expected. 

py There is one impression which remains particularly 
ry- f Vivid concerning all Europe. It can best be expressed as 
nts | follows. The countries are all right, it is only the Govern- 
and | ments which need cause alarm. The people are contented, 
ing | and there is plenty to eat, but there is always present 
the | the fear as to what the Government may do. Impossible 
ned | land laws may be passed, in fact, have been passed, almost 
everywhere, to the ruination of some countries, e.g. Roumania. 
an | in others the laws have been passed, but have not been 
ivi] | put into operation, as in Poland. Nearly every European 
to | Government insists on experimenting in democratic legis- 
hen | lation, and they fail to realize that that is a luxury which 
to | only old-established countries like England, America 
and Scandinavia can afford to indulge in. For new 
y! countries, the ideal, of course, would be a _ benevolent 
are | despot, but as that is impossible, Stability and Tran- 
quillity ought to be the watchwords of them all. Some 
in | of them are beginning to realize it—in time they all will, 
nee }or they will go under. Perhaps that is the fate which 
to Providence intends for some of them, to balance the 
last ccount for the injustices of the Treaty of Versailles. 


V. A. CAzALET 


DR. JOHNSON ON THE ART OF LIVING 


WHEN, in the autumn of 1921, I had the pleasure, as Prior 
of the Johnson Club, of attending the annual Johnson 
celebration at Lichfield, one of the most interesting 


functions was a service in the Cathedral. The Johnson\ 


hymn was sung by the choir and a sermon was preached on 
Johnson. The thought which then passed through my mind 
was that such a service would have been both impossible and 


inappropriate if Johnson were considered merely as an) 
eminent man of letters. The Doctor once used the expression | 


“the art of living,” and it seemed clear that one might| 
fairly say that the reason of this religious celebration in 
Lichfield Cathedral of Johnson’s birth was the fact that he 
was pre-eminently a teacher, to use his own words, of the 
art of living. In this short paper, an endeavour is made 
to develop this thought and to amplify it by some facts 
and considerations. \ 

The first point to be emphasized is that, for a teacher of 
the conduct of life, Johnson had every requisite qualifica- 
tion. A scholar of immense scope of reading in ancient and 
modern authors with a very retentive memory, he was full 
of experience gained from many books in several languages 
and of all times, and he valued reading for this reason: 
‘** What should books teach,” he said, “‘ but the art of living.” 
To this essential qualification, this, as it may be called, 
literary experience, Johnson added experience obtained 
from close personal association with his fellowmen, many, 
eminent and various in achievement—Burke, Fox, Reynolds, 
Goldsmith and Stowell. He was familiar with nearly every 
class, both social and political, and, as we know, he cultivated 
friendship with women not less than with men; he was, 
to use a popular phrase, a man of the world, in the best sense 
of these words. If we enumerate the great English figures 
of the eighteenth century, can we find one in whom were 
united in so especial and unusual degree the experiences 
to render him qualified as a teacher of the conduct of life? 

But experience alone would not have been enough; It 
might have only been a dormant force. If, however, We 
analyse Johnson’s famous sayings, it will be found that they 
have three predominant characteristics: sincerity, lucidity 
and vigour. These qualities are visible in his writings, 4% 
much as in his talk, and each was essentially necessary for 
utilization of the experience which I have mentioned, for the 
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effective, one may say the popular, presentation of moral 
TING! truths. In fact, he sometimes put them so concisely and 
clearly that they seem almost trite maxims. “He who 
chuses earliest, chuses best,’ is advice in a form which 
Prior} might fitly be hung in any class-room. Again, “It is no 
hnson | Jess dangerous for any man to... fancy that he is born 
esting’ to be illustrious without labour, than to omit the cares of 
hnson \ husbandry, and to expect from his ground the blossoms of 
ed on} Arabia,” is a passage from a Rambler paper. A truth is 
‘mind! here more picturesquely stated, one which we are supposed 
le and) almost to take for granted. And in this connection one must 
as an’ recognize that Johnson possessed the unusual gift of a 
ession| capacity to formulate principles, to extract them from details, 
might\ and to state them not merely as maxims, but as, if I may 
ion in| use the expression, living truths. Take as an example, 
nat he} quite by random, from a Rambler paper this suggestive 
of the} sentence: ‘‘ There is nothing more unsuitable to the nature 
made} of man in any calamity than rage and turbulence... 
facts | which are at least always offensive and incline others rather 
\ to hate and despise than to pity and assist us.” Burke 
her of } applied the same power, but more impressively to politics, 
vlifica- | as for example in the sentence: “‘ A nation is not governed 
nt and } which is perpetually to be conquered.” In the sphere of law 
as full} the same faculty was remarkable alike in Mansfield and 
zuages | Stowell. The one showed it in his illuminating judgments on 
sason: | commercial law, the other in the sonorous sentences with 
ving.” | which he embellished his decision on maritime and prize 
called, } law. 
tained} The next point to be remarked is that Johnson’s teaching 
many,| of the art of living was spontaneous and unpremeditated. 
molds,| For example, before he began to write his essays in the 
every | Rambler, he made a businesslike arrangement for payment 
ivated | of two guineas a paper, which amounted to an income of 
e was, / four guineas a week, or more then £200 a year, as long as the 
t sense | Rambler continued to be published. The primary object 
figures} of this project was to please his readers so that the periodical 
1 were} might obtain a considerable circulation. He proposed 
riences} “to endeavour the entertainment of my countrymen by 
life? \a short essay on Tuesday and Saturday.” Entertainment 
gh; it; may possibly be regarded as including education, but be 
er, we| that as it may, Johnson’s intention was, first of all, to interest 
t they| and please his readers. But before he commenced his work 
ucidity} he composed the remarkable and touching Prayer on the 
ngs, 88) Rambler, in which he prays to God that he “ may promote 
ary for| Thy glory and the salvation both of myself and others.” 
for the) The promotion of salvation, which need not be regarded in 
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a narrow, religious light, is the business of a teacher of the 
art of living, and Johnson’s mind, when he composed this 
prayer, had begun to regard his journal as a means towards 
the moral guidance of his readers, which, in fact, it became, 
“Of his virtues,’ wrote Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ the most 
distinguished was his love of truth.” The combination of 
a love of truth and a vigorous mind, “ a strong mind operating 
upon life,” as Johnson said of Bacon, caused him in his writin 

and in his conversation to apply, for the benefit of others, 
precepts which he had himself formulated for his own good, 
The teacher was stronger than either the man of business 
who had to earn his livelihood or the man of letters who took 
pleasure in literary expression. As I have pointed out, the | 
same qualities were as obvious in much of his conversation | 
as in much of his written work. While he loved sociable 
talk and lively arguments, he could hardly converse for any | 
length of time or on any serious subject before he became, 
momentarily it might be, a teacher. It has also been noted 
that Johnson was a man of the world, and so he gave! 
sound advice at the fitting moment and in an acceptable 
form. ‘‘Do not,’ said the doctor, when Boswell was 
talking of his approaching marriage, ‘‘ expect more from life 
than life will afford.”’ When he took the trouble to write, 
in 1763, to George Strahan, then a boy at school, with hints 
upon study, he could not refrain in each letter from urging 
him to be diligent—‘‘ Any method will do, if there be but 
diligence.”” At the same time, Johnson never posed as 4 
superior person, and while his teaching was spontaneous 
and unpremeditated, it was never emotional and it always 
bears the stamp of the common sense which was 4 
characteristic of himself, of his age, and of the English 
people. 

The hardships and difficulties of Johnson’s early and middle | 
years are well known, so is his weak health. These could | 
not fail to influence his views of life unconsciously from day 
to day. When we bear in mind further that at all times he 
was a realist, that he had no delusions about the course of 
human life, that he never allowed imagination to vary its 
appearance or to obscure its actual state, it is not surprising 
that he could not prevent himself from dwelling too often, 
perhaps, on the gloomier aspects of existence. 


Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions and a will resigned, 
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is advice based on a depressing view of the human scene, ome 
depressing as that of Thomas Hardy. The Vanity of Human 
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Wishes is, in fact, from beginning to end, an exhortation to 
be under no illusions, as sound advice as can be given by 
any teacher. But after all, the Vanity of Human Wishes 
and Rasselas contain but half the truth, human life is not 


| altogether so hopeless as would be surmised from this poem. 


It has sunnier aspects, and Johnson was too clear-sighted 


in Vt to perceive and appreciate them, and he tried to show how 


these could be obtained and to demonstrate the satisfaction 
which resulted from their enjoyment. It would not be easy 
to find a passage more in contrast to the Vanity of Human 
Wishes than the paper in the Rambler on “Spring.” Its 
conclusion is aS encouraging as the poem is depressing. 


He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of nature demonstrably 
' multiples the inlets to happiness ; and, therefore, the younger part of my readers, 


©) tc whom I dedicate this vernal speculation, must excuse me for calling upon 


, them to make use at once of the spring of year, and the spring of life; to acquire, 
while their minds may yet be impressed with new images, a love of innocent 


ave | 


pleasure, and an ardour for useful knowledge ; and to remember that a blighted 
spring makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful 


ble \ and gay, are only intended by nature as preparatives to autumnal fruits. 
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This advice is not only sound, but is also a recognition 
of the existence of happiness and of satisfying results in 
human life just as much as of the vanity of many human 
aspirations. If it be a truism, it is expressed in a form 
which attracts, and advice is palatable preferably as much 
from the way in which it is offered as from its inherent 
truth. Johnson’s mind was too sane—he was, to use a 
popular phrase, too level-headed—to dwell constantly on 
one aspect only of life. It would be scarcely possible to 
find a better instance of this, and of the sanity of his 
teaching, than the saying which we all know that men 
should keep their friendships in constant repair, so opposed 
jfor example to the mournful wailing of In Memoriam 
and even the note of irremediable personal loss in Lycidas 
and Shelley’s Adonais. 

Hawthorne, in one of his literary pieces which were 
collected in Our Old Home, complains that Johnson as a 
moralist, by which he means a teacher, did not go below the 
surface of things. Hawthorne’s antagonism, for it almost 
amounts to that, was the result of temperamental differences. 
Johnson’s bluntness and directness were distasteful to the 
susceptible and imaginative mind of the author of the 
re Letter and of the Marble Faun. To the doctor, the 


surface of things, and it was a pretty large surface, was 
ufficient because he was averse to speculation, and accepted 
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religion, law and the English constitution as he found them, 
He stood up for broad, general truths and he struck at the 
leading faults of the common mass of humanity. He did 


not trouble himself to study and discover either the gifts or! 


the weaknesses of exceptional character or to feel the delicate 
filaments of emotional constitutions. And it followed that, 
whether he was regarding merits or faults, he treated then 


as existing and did not attempt to seek out the causes of 


this existence. 
This obvious limitation, characteristic of much of the 
thought of the eighteenth century, has one noticeable 


result, it gives permanence to Johnson’s teaching. This 
touches on subjects, motives and actions which concern the 
majority of mankind as it is to-day and as it will be to-| 
morrow. No one, says Mr. Trevelyan in his last book, ever! 
discussed the problem of conduct so well as Johnson in any 
age or country “from the point of view of the plain man’s 
thoughts and instincts.”” Advice such as Johnson gives wil]| 
always be valuable and will outlive many passing theories 
and speculations. It appeals directly and forceably to the) 
ordinary individual, to his strength and his weakness, but) 
especially to his courage, and urges him to be the master of 
his own fate: ; 


How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure, 


When one is regarding the great doctor as a teacher, 
it is natural to inquire to what extent he influenced his 
contemporaries and posterity. A satisfactory answer is 
impossible, because Dr. Johnson was concerned with the 
ordinary life of ordinary people, and he was not advocating 
a particular doctrine—he was not a Wesley or a Savonarola. 
If one judges from the consensus of opinion among those 
who associated with him, one must be assured that many 
men and women of his own time, at any rate, were the better 
for his teaching. 

Johnson’s influence waned after his death, but there is— 
apparently—evidence that the present generation has more 
appreciation of his work than their immediate forefathers, 
and it may be that his realism and sincerity are appreciated 
by those who have passed through the period of the Great 
War. Whether that be so or not, Johnson’s striking 
individualism, his appeal to everyone to work out his : 


salvation by his own exertions, mental and physical, were 
never more valuable than they are to-day. ‘‘ No mar, 
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_ said Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was a very acute observer 


of the contemporary scene, “had li i 
teaching inferior minds the art fe ia aa es i 


' to use Johnson’ i 
: on'’s own expression “the art of living.” If 


—in conclusion—one were to t 
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THE LAWN .TENNIS SEASON OF 1999 


THE season of 1922 will always remain a memorable date 
in lawn tennis history, if only because it signifies the opening 
of the “New Wimbledon.” The great expansion of the 
game has for some years emphasized the need for an amphi- 
theatre worthy of the game’s position among our national 
sports, and worthy also of the world-wide recognition of 
Wimbledon as the Mecca of the game. This need the new 


ground has fulfilled, and when the turf of the new courts 


consolidates, there should be no question that Wimbledon | 


in its new setting will fulfil and carry yet higher those 
traditions of supreme display of tennis skill which the old 
ground created. 

Lawn tennis is the predominant game of the world— 
only on its courts does the League of Nations find any 
expression true to reality. A further paradox and contrast | 
to political conditions is that in the sphere of lawn tennis 
democracy has for once proved a truer and more far-sighted 
judge than those in the seats of authority. It may truly 
be said that lawn tennis has established its supremacy in 
the realm of sport solely by its own merits and in despite 
of the blunders of its rulers and the neglect of our omnipotent 
Press. 

It is curious to reflect that, even just prior to the inaugura- 
tion of the new ground, there were those who declared that 
at least five years would elapse before the new ground 
would be packed to the same degree as the old. Yet on 
the fifth day this standard of density was reached, and 
thereafter, despite weather worse than we have ever known, 
the arena was filled almost daily to its maximum capacity 
of 14,000, whilst thousands more were turned away. The 
forebodings of the prophets of ill, who imagined that the 
transference of the ground might spell the end of the “boom,” 
were proved to have no substance. 

Yet, despite this great popular verdict, our daily Press 


devotes far greater space to the tedious statistics of cricket 
and golf. Possibly such an unmistakable declaration of 
the public feeling as that contained in the result of the | 
recent ‘Sporting Ballot,” where, out of nearly four 
million votes, lawn tennis was placed ahead of all other 
games and sports save only horse-racing, may induce ow) 


Press dictators to ponder their past neglect of the clails| the 
of lawn tennis to an increased proportion of their space. | gin, 
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While this past season of 1922 will be remembered above 
2 | all for the historic transfer to a greater stage, and for the 
indisputable proof of the game’s firm footing on the pinnacles 
of popularity, there are features both of play and politics 
late} which will linger in the memories of the game’s devotees. 
Ling First and foremost is the definite establishment of W. T. 
the! Tilden and W. M. Johnston jointly among men, and Mlle 
phi- " Lenglen among women, in a class of skill hors concours, 
mal} These three players stand out indisputably from among 
of} their compeers on a lonely pinnacle of racquet mastery. 
new None, we venture to think, would challenge Mlle 
urts | Lenglen’s right to be considered the supreme woman player 
don} of all time. None also, save the most confirmed laudator 
hose temporis acti—a genus unduly rampant in English lawn 
old tennis—would dispute the view that Johnston and Tilden 
are the twin Everests of lawn tennis history. 
Id— Greatly indebted as is the evolution of the game to the 
any | Doherty brothers and other heroes of the past, it can onl 
rast | be a very partisan spirit, singularly unsupported by aah 
nis } comparative evidence as exists, which would affirm their 
hted superiority to or even equality with these supreme masters 
ruly | of the present. Unless it is argued that the general standard 
y M} of skill has fallen to a level decidedly lower than that of 
spite} the years 1900-1905—an assumption difficult to take seri- 
tent} ously—the legend of the Doherty’s superiority cannot be 
sustained. The latter at no time stood out from the level 
jura- | of their contemporaries in the same manner as Johnston 
that / and Tilden do to-day. 
yund In the Davis Cup contest of 1902, R. F. Doherty lost to 
to) M. D. Whitman (U.S.A.) in sequence sets, and only suc- 
and | ceeded in beating W. A. Larned (U.S.A.) after two close 
own, | sets. In the American championship of that year the results 
city | were reversed, R. F. Doherty conquering Whitman after four 
The | sets, only to fall before W. A. Larned, also after four sets. 
the} "Twice, in 1903 and 1905, did Larned meet H. L. Dohert 
om, | in Davis Cup matches, and on each occasion the mart 
went to five sets before the Englishman won. In the latter 
Press year also, Holcombe Ward took the first two sets off H. L. 
ce Doherty by amazing volleying, before his strength petered 
| out. 
the | American critics do not hesitate to place Tilden and 
four Johnston in a class above the Larned, Whitman and Ward 
other | of those past years. In extenuation of those English crities 
- . | Who are over-fond of extolling the past at the expense of 
a the present—especially when it flatters their patriotic in- 
- | 


stincts—it can be urged that their judgment may be affected 
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by the fact that they have never seen Johnston in his true 
form, nor Tilden either, save in the days when he had stil 
to reach the topmost rungs of the ladder of fame. But recent 
events have surely robbed them of further excuse. Has ever 
a Wimbledon champion—one, moreover, who won his title 
from a brilliant field—been so decisively defeated as Patterson 
was atthe hands of Johnston and Tilden. Five games in 


three sets were his total against the former. That it was | 


no unusual lapse of form is proved by the 1920 Davis Cup 
challenge round, wherein his tally of games was but the 
same. Against Tilden, also, the so-called ‘‘ world’s cham- 
pion” could only win a single set in their two encounters, 

It is rumoured that these two Americans, who have 
given their country a predominance unique in lawn tennis 
history, are contemplating retirement. Regrettable as this 
would be to every spectator of the game, it would have 
a dramatic fitness in keeping with their unassailable record, 
Moreover, it would restore competition between the tennis- 
playing nations to a state of reasonable equality. 

So long as “ Big Bill” and “ Little Bill’’—as they are 
termed in America—remain in the field, the result of inter 
national competition is a foregone conclusion. 

The unfortunate accident which Tilden sustained in October, 
losing part of a finger, makes his retirement more probable. 

It is a strange but true reflection that the success of the 
Davis Cup—the international championship—-should be en- 
dangered by the very skill of those who have done so much 
to make it the supreme international sporting event. 

Further features of the past season were the emergence 
of two youthful French champions—Cochet and Borotra— 
the appearance at Wimbledon of Anderson, a player fresh 
to English tennis, who proved himself on his best form one 
of the outstanding masters known to the game. 

Less pleasant is it to chronicle the misguided action of 
those in the seats of authority. The ineptness of the Council 
of the Lawn Tennis Association, and their lack of touch with 
the general feeling, were demonstrated anew by their default 
to Spain in the Davis Cup. It was unfortunate that we 
could not raise our strongest team, and it is understood 
that the blame for this may be ascribed in some measure 
to the unaccommodating spirit and obstinate attitude of the 
Australian Davis Cup representative. Nevertheless, this difi- 
culty does not excuse our authorities for their ignominious 
withdrawal, which involved our Spanish visitors, who had 
counted on the gate money to defray their expenses, I 
considerable financial difficulty. Moreover, we cannot hope 


anne 
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to produce fresh champions to regain for us the blue riband 
of the tennis world unless we give them the opportunities 
for practice of an international standard. A month’s hard 
play under American conditions against the exponents of 
modern ‘‘speed”’? would work wonders for some of our 
aspiring players. The rapid improvement of Woosnam and 
Gilbert during their brief stay in the United States last year 
is ample testimony to the value of this policy of encouraging 
new talent. 

However, the ineptness of our authorities in this matter, 
and in their tactless conduct of negotiations with the United 
States, have brought matters to a head. A reform move- 
ment has sprung into being under the lead of Lord Rock- 
savage, Mr. Wallis Myers, Mr. Woosnam, Mr. Rootham and 
others, who are in touch with the spirit of the game as it 
is to-day. What this movement will accomplish remains to 
be seen, but at least it will strengthen the hands of the 
progressive element on the Lawn Tennis Association Council, 
whose efforts have hitherto been fettered by the dead weight 
of the shortsighted majority. 

By constitutional means, the Reform Committee aim at 
replacing the present oligarchy by a governing body which 
will decentralize control and display vision and sympathy in 
its attitude to local enterprise, new talent and international 
negotiations. 

To turn to a more pleasant subject, let us briefly survey 
the course of the past season. 

On the Continent, the main feature of the winter season 
was the rapid and all-conquering advance of Jean Borotra, 
a nineteen-year old Frenchman, who at the end of 1921 
conquered Gobert in Paris, and twice defeated Manuel 
Alonso, the Spanish champion. During the early months of 
this year he maintained this ascendancy, won by extra- 
ordinary agility and speed of foot combined with dazzling 
volleying. Perhaps his most remarkable feat was the defeat 
of Norton and Lycett, with the loss of but four and five 
games respectively, in the annual Paris-London contest at 
Auteuil. This decisive triumph over the two foremost players 
of the moment in this country stamped him as a great 
discovery. However, as the months wore on, his star paled 
somewhat before that of Henri Cochet, another youngster 
of the same age. Cochet defeated Borotra in a five set 
final for the World’s Covered Courts Championship, and 
subsequently, at Brussels, won the dual crown by capturing 
the World’s Hard Court Championship. In this, his path 
to the title lay through such players as Manuel Alonso, 
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Mishu and De Gomar—who had beaten Borotra. In justice 
to Alonso it must be mentioned that he was handicapped by 
a sprained ankle. 

In this country, Norton swept the board at meeting 
after meeting, although he suffered a moral defeat in one 
of his contests with Gordon Lowe, who retired when in a 
winning position in order to represent this country against 
Spain. Apart from this, Norton’s only defeat was at the 


hands of Gobert, who successfully defended at Queen’s his | 


title to the Covered Courts Championship. Although handi- 
capped by a night journey from Paris, Gobert proved once 
again his mastery on wood, winning the English title for 
the fifth time. 

Next to Norton, the leading players of the early season 
were Lycett and Gordon Lowe. Kingscote did not emerge 
into the light of public play until the Beckenham meeting 
just before Wimbledon. Although short of practice, he 
there gave promise of speedily working into his best form, 
and proved that genius may be better than practice by 
winning the Kent title from an entry which included Lycett, 
Morpurgo, Crawley, and the Fyzee brothers. 

In America, the event of the early season was the twice 
repeated defeat of Tilden by his great rival Johnston. The 
latter proved that on his own Californian hard courts he is 
peerless. Johnston’s first victory, in the East v. West match, 
was only achieved after five sets, but in the Pacific Coast 
Championship his win was decisive, the score being 7—); 
i—9; 6—1; 6—0. 

One untimely event marred the early part of the year 
The death of W. H. Laurentz robbed France of the player 
placed first in her 1921 ranking. Rarely has a career been 
so dogged by ill-luck. Conqueror of Wilding whilst still a 
boy, the supreme honours of the game seemed in store. 
Then the loss of an eye in 1912, as a result of an accident 
during play, was a disaster from which few players would 
have recovered. Undaunted, he built up his game to 4 
higher level than before—although perhaps not so_high 
a level as it would otherwise have attained. He had pro- 
bably reached the summit of his form when an attack of 
influenza developed into a rapid illness, which resulted m 
his death. Possibly the tremendous strain which first-class 
tennis of the modern type—speed, speed, and ever greater? 
speed—imposes on the physique, contributed in some measure 
to his lack of resistance to the germ. 

Thus the curtain rose on the first meeting at the “New 
Wimbledon.” It was a triumphant success despite the 
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record-breaking efforts of the English climate, which achieved 
a non-stop run of rain on fourteen consecutive days. This 
triumph in adversity was mainly due to two causes—the 
most representative gathering of the tennis clans, save for 
the leading American men, ever assembled in one place, 
and the prospect of another contest between Mlle Lenglen 
and Mrs. Mallory to settle the verdict which 1921 had 
left open. If the famous players of France, Spain and 
Italy hardly did themselves justice, they provided in the 
persons of Cochet, Borotra, Brugnon, Gobert, Dupont of 
France, the Alonso brothers, Count de Gomar, Flaquer of 
Spain, and Count de Balbi, Colombo and Baron de Morpurgo 
of Italy, the very champagne of tennis—a display of dazzling 
strokes and speedy footwork which held the huge crowds 
enthralled by the wizardry of the strokes. 

Among the men, Australia furnished the meeting with 
its greatest protagonists—Anderson, Patterson and O’Hara 
Wood, although Kingscote in singles and Lycett in doubles 
did much to re-gild the tarnished glory of English lawn 
tennis, while in Washer and Watson, Belgium revealed to 
us the finest as well as the most brilliant combination we have 
seen for years past on the Wimbledon courts, old or new. 

It was by sheer force and speed of strokes that the 
Australian champions—Anderson and Patterson—mercilessly 
carved their way through the subtler players who stand on 
the heights of European tennis. Patterson in service and 
smash, and Anderson in drive, have attained an unrelenting 
and devastating swiftness and power which laid waste our 
more refined and cultivated fields. When they clashed in 
the semi-final, all felt that the destination of the title was 
being decided. 

In his second match, Patterson bore down Borotra with 
the loss of but four games. All Borotra’s volleying quick- 
ness could not avail to intercept the drives which whistled 
past him on either flank. 

Patterson’s victorious progress was, however, nearly 
ended in the fourth round by England’s one supreme player, 
Major Kingscote, but lack of practice and stamina just 
turned the balance against the more accomplished player, 
who had been the first to meet and counter the hurricane 
services of the Australian. At one time Kingscote led by 
two sets to one, but a fall of rain impaired by a fraction his 
control of the slithering balls, and in the fifth set Patterson’s 
unslackening force carried him through. Nevertheless, there 
were but two points between winner and loser—173 to 171— 
and Kingscote’s lack of practice during the winter caused 
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him to give away an unusual number of gratuitous points 
by avoidable errors off easy shots. Yet he had shown that 


Patterson’s backhand, though an improved weapon, was | 
still a vulnerable spot. Kingscote’s fast dipping drives of [ 


Patterson’s service, which sped low over the net at amazingly 


sharp angles, repeatedly found and exploited this Achilles’ heel, | 

In the next round, Campbell, a rising British hope, held | 
his own for a time by delightful fluency of stroke, but } 
Patterson was concerned mainly with practising skidding | 
chops for use against Anderson, and when he wished he | 


loosed out hurricane shots which blew Campbell off the court, 


Anderson, meanwhile, had become an even greater | 


attraction, by the calm Nemesis-like manner, concealing 
unequalled pace of stroke, in which he put an end to the 
aspirations of Norton and Cochet, the two leading European 
players of the early season. Lacking the outward display of 
force and awe-inspiring energy of Patterson, his sphinx-like 
calm and almost immobile gait were even more impressive, 
as he shot forth a stream of forehand drives which travelled 
so fast to the corners and sidelines that his bewildered 
opponents raced vainly to reach them. The points scored 
against him came mainly from his own errors—drives which 


often overshot the lines by a margin of inches only. But | 


such errors never seemed to shake his calm confidence in 
ultimate victory. Like some giant spider, he waited almost 
motionless, whilst the unhappy fly—his opponent—struggled 
desperately to free himself from the meshes of the spider- 
web. The fly’s efforts never appeared to carry any con- 
viction of success. Against a fellow-Australian, O’Hara 
Wood, the polished but deadly fencer of the courts, the first 
chink appeared in Anderson’s impenetrable armour of success. 
The first two sets were won with the effortless mastery 
given by the lightning speed of that steel wrist of Anderson's, 
but then a downpour of rain held up the match. When it was 
resumed, the astonished spectators found a totally different 
Anderson before their eyes, one who mishit with painful per- 
sistence. His reputed habit of lapsing had come to be 
almost disbelieved as a result of the first week, but now its 
truth was proved. Although he won in the fifth set, it was 
by spasmodic bursts rather than the supreme mastery of 
earlier matches. Thus he came to his eventful meeting with 
Patterson under the psychological influence of this lapse. 
Patterson has the great asset of jumping quickly off the 
mark, and he had swept off the first set before Anderson 
settled down. When the latter had at last found his touch 
and evened the sets, a long interruption owing to rain upset 
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- this regained control. Although he won the third set, 


he never achieved again the same confident control of 
Patterson’s service, and in the end lost after a belated spurt 


| in the fifth set. 


Patterson deserves every credit for the use of his service 


weapon, finishing volleys, and for the skidding chops which 
» helped Anderson’s discomfiture with his ground-strokes. 
| On the day he was by far the better tactician, Anderson 


making the mistake of never following up his attack on 
Patterson’s backhand, thus losing the chance of putting 
away numerous defensive backhand returns which invited 
a winning cross-volley. That Anderson was below his proper 
form is evidenced by the fact that his first service, usually 
remarkable for its regularity, hardly ever came in. Possibly 
Anderson erred also on the side of over-confidence—the 
result of his fifteen or so sets in practice against Patterson 
since landing in England, only one of which he lost. 

The final of the Singles was naturally an anti-climax, 
although Lycett for a time drove back Patterson’s service 
with splendid speed and placing, but to effect these returns 
he stood too far back, and so, unless they scored outright, 
Lycett failed to reach the deadly stop-volleys with which 
Patterson replied. 

Thus Patterson was crowned champion for the second 
time. Although his tremendous and well-controlled speed 
makes him a worthy champion, he must nevertheless be 
regarded as a somewhat fortunate one. Kingscote with a 
week’s more hard practice, or Anderson with a week’s less, 
might well be champion in his place, and both, in the opinion 
of many, are more finished masters of the racquet. Of the 
Continental players, only Brugnon, in singles, enhanced his 
reputation. Against Alonso, whose rapier thrusts and 
dazzling footwork make him the incomparable matador of 
the tennis courts, Brugnon maintained throughout a balanced 
perfection of stroke-play that was unequalled throughout 
the meeting. Nothing so flawlessly brilliant has been seen 
since he himself provided a foil for R. N. Williams’ best 
vein in 1920. Against Lycett, however, Brugnon’s accuracy 
had vanished, save for one period of nine games in the middle 
of the match, when he appeared to be racing home to 
victory—only to lapse again as unexpectedly, and so lose 
the match. 

The Doubles Championship was won by an unevenly 
yoked team, consisting of one fine doubles player, Lycett, 
and one great individualist, Anderson. In the final round 
against Patterson and O’Hara Wood, the issue turned on 
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Anderson’s varying form, although Lycett was the backbone 
of the resistance. Until his opponents led 5—1 in the second 
set after winning the first, Anderson plumbed the lowest 


depths of error. Then suddenly he rose to the supreme | 
heights of mastery and dominated the play, although he | 


lapsed dangerously once or twice in the fifth set. His swift, 
hooked drives off Patterson’s service scored off it outright 
with an irreverent ease that almost shocked the tennis 
devotee. The losers had been lucky to escape from defeat in 
the semi-final at the hands of Norton and Roper Barrett, in 
a match which revealed “Napoleon” Barrett at his very 
best, tactically and in execution. 

The draw of the Ladies’ Singles, and its development, 
worked out perfectly to ensure the long-sought meeting of 
Mlle Lenglen and Mrs. Mallory. In their first meeting 
on the hard courts of Paris, the French girl had been easily 
triumphant; in their second encounter on the American 
champion’s home soil, Mlle Lenglen had retired after the 
loss of the first set on the plea of illness. 


Excitement had gradually increased during the pre- | 


ceding months of rumour and counter-rumour, and had 


risen to fever heat as Mlle Lenglen in the harder part of | 


the draw had beaten successively Miss McKane, our English 
hope, Miss Ryan of California, and Mrs. Peacock of India. 
The closeness of the second set in the first two matches had 
stimulated the discussion, as also Mrs. Mallory’s steady 
improvement in match after match, culminating in her fine 
showing of speed and placing in the semi-final against her 
previous conqueror, Mrs. Beamish. 

But in the final Mlle Lenglen successfully re-crowned 
herself beyond a shadow of dispute as the supreme queen 
of the courts. She had a humiliation to avenge, and the 
desire produced the finest display she has ever given. Per- 
fectly equipped and balanced in every stroke, her strokes 
carried greater pace than ever before, whilst they hit the 
actual lines with unerring accuracy. Against such superb 
pace and placing, Mrs. Mallory struggled in vain, although, 
as her small number of avoidable errors and her fine length 
proved, she was in as good form as before. She has displayed 
form this year which entitles her to rank with the best 
of Europe, Miss McKane, Miss Ryan, Mrs. Peacock and 
Mrs. Beamish, but it is equally certain that all are in 4 
class below the incomparable Suzanne. 

After Wimbledon, the centre of popular interest changed 
to the Davis Cup contest, although this country’s direct 
interest had vanished owing to our regrettable withdrawal. 
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In the first round Australasia defeated Belgium without 
difficulty, although in the doubles Anderson and O’Hara 


' Wood took five long sets before they could overcome the 
' combination of Washer and Watson. Anderson in singles 


defeated Washer and Watson with comparative ease, but 


- the former gave Patterson rather more trouble, holding his 


own well from the back court. 

India won 5 matches to nil against Roumania. The 
remaining countries had byes or defaults. 

In the second round France beat Denmark with the loss 
of but one match—that in which Couiteas was substitute 
for Cochet against Ingerslev. 

Tegner, however, forced Borotra to five sets and Cochet 
to two deuce sets. 

Czecho-Slovakia could not expect to win a match against 
Australasia, although Rohrer and Ardelt, her representatives, 


| surpassed expectations by each taking a set off Patterson, 


whilst the former also took one from Anderson. 

Spain won all four singles against India, but de Gomar 
dropped two sets to A. H. Fyzee and one to his brother. 
Alonso was at the top of his form against the latter, who 
could only take five games. 

Italy threw away what little chance she had against this 
country by excluding Morpurgo on the ground that he hails 
from Trieste. Lowe defeated both Colombo and Balbi with 
ease, but Colombo gave Kingscote some trouble, although 
he could not win a set. Riseley returned to international 
competition as partner to Kingscote in the doubles, which 
they won easily. 

Thus the only Semi-Final contested was that between 
Australasia and France, for the British Isles had defaulted 
to Spain. The Australians had, on paper, a certainty of 
victory, but fate intervened to place the issue in doubt 
owing to Anderson’s illness. A neglected cold developed 
into bronchitis, and he was out of the team until the challenge 
round. O’Hara Wood was called upon to fill the gap. 

On the first day at Longwood, near Boston, Patterson 
met Gobert in the first single. The Frenchman early revealed 
a faultless mastery such as he has never before displayed on 
grass. By placing and fluency rather than pace, he won 
the first two sets, helped by Patterson’s errors. Gobert’s 
deliberately executed passing shots scored many points. 

Although Patterson won the third set, Gobert, refreshed 
by the rest, led 3—0 in the fourth. Patterson, ever at his 
best in a crisis, saved the set when his opponent needed 
only three games for a French victory. Again Gobert led 
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3—l in the fifth set, only to fall the victim of a seizure of in { 
cramp in his right hand. Surely Gobert has been one of | prill 
the unluckiest of players! 

O’Hara Wood, somewhat handicapped by an_ injured ; 
shoulder, and Cochet fought out the second match, which | Aus 
ended in a victory for the Frenchman. Both players have pro 
a fluent style, well-balanced and without a weak point. | Jatt 
O’Hara Wood, who has been termed the “ D’Artagnan” of | Pat 
the court, may possess the deadlier rapier thrusts, but Cochet § for 
counterbalances this asset by reason of his supreme accuracy — foot 


and ease—qualities which have earned him the title of the 
“French Doherty.” The doubles nearly provided a further | Stat 
surprise, for the Australian pair barely won by 10—8 in | } 


the fifth set. Gobert was the outstanding figure, his inter- | ing 
ceptions being of amazing audacity and brilliance, while his } reta 
service outrivalled for effectiveness that of Patterson himself. | if in 

Thus Australia led by two matches to one, whereas with § thei 
better fortune France might have won outright by taking ' othe 
all three matches. The unkindness of fortune probably had _ beat 
its effect on the temperamental Gobert, who, after a brilliant } dou 
first set, was run all over the court by O’Hara Wood’s varia- 
tions of length and pace, until he lost confidence and piled | of e 
up errors. With the issue decided, Patterson met Cochet. [| rout 
The Australian’s superior speed and fighting qualities gave 
him victory after four sets. on | 

Australia, therefore, entered the final against Spain. Ina § Pat 
match marked by an incredible profusion of errors, Patterson | exce 
beat de Gomar in sequence sets. Worse play has probably | 5— 
never been seen in an international match. The Americans | of s 
were apparently at a loss to understand de Gomar’s selection, | deli 
so feeble was his display. han 

The second match, however, more than atoned for the } was 
deficiencies of the first. By flawless tennis O’Hara Wood | has 
captured the first two sets, despite Alonso’s brilliant but { shot 
erratic efforts. Then, by a sustained stream of outright | and 
winners, Alonso won the next set, 6—2. _ | Tid 

After the customary rest, Wood, refreshed, got within } now 
a point of victory at five games to two, 40—30. He served } stre 
a fast service, which sped like a bullet down the centre line | asid 
and past Alonso. The two players moved to the net to J 
shake hands—-when, to the stupefaction of all, the linesman’s } fully 
unheard cry of “‘ foot fault ” was reiterated. The unexpected 
call had its effect on O’Hara Wood, who was temporarily | at h 
disconcerted. Alonso, gaining fresh hope, ran into his best | no | 
form, and by a display of the most dazzling speed of shot | gam 
and foot, pulled up to win the set, and then romped home held 
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in the fifth, The matador of the tennis court, Alonso’s 
brilliant rapier thrusts were now flawless in accuracy as 
well as design. 

The doubles, however, were comparatively easy for the 
Australian pair. On the third day de Gomar, vastly im- 
proved, won the first two sets off O'Hara Wood, but the 
latter, steadying, was too accurate in the end for the Spaniard. 
Patterson, making scarcely an error, was too safe and deadly 
for Alonso after a close first set, the Spaniard’s fleetness of 
foot having deserted him. 

Thus Australia earned the right to challenge the United 


States for the Davis Cup. 


In a forecast, made in July, the writer made the follow- 
ing prediction: ‘‘ The odds should be on the United States 
retaining possession of the cup. W. M. Johnston and Tilden, 
if in good health, should both be able to exploit and sustain 
their attack on Patterson’s backhand to the end. On the 
other hand, should Anderson avoid a lapse, he might well 


- beat Tilden, and possibly Johnston if at his very best. The 
, doubles result is, however, entirely problematical.” 


It is interesting to compare this forecast with the course 


of events at Forest Hills, Long Island, where the challenge 


round was staged. 

In the opening match, Tilden early centred his attack 
on Patterson’s backhand—his Achilles’ heel. Nevertheless, 
Patterson’s service was so tremendous and his driving so 
excellent that he broke even with Tilden and actually led 
5—4. Then Tilden showed that he could uncork a brand 
of service fully as potent as the Australian’s—one of his 
deliveries actually forcing the racquet out of Patterson’s 
hand. The set was his, 7—5. In the second set, Patterson 
was again set-point at 5, 40—15, but Tilden proved that he 
has always something in reserve, and produced two amazing 
shots in succession. Grimly Patterson fought, but tactics 
and service eventually gave Tilden the set, 10—8. Hitherto 
Tilden had contented himself with a defensive attitude, but 
now secure, he became the super-Tilden. Unleashing a 
stream of hurricane drives, he swept Patterson’s resistance 
aside for a love set to finish. 

Anderson, not fully recovered from his illness, was 
fully erratic against Johnston. His brilliant drives only 
flashed out at intervals. Johnston, on the other hand, was 
at his flawless best. His remorseless driving gave Anderson 
no chance to settle down, and the latter won only three 
games in the first two sets. In the third set Anderson 
held his own for a time, but Johnston came again with a 
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flow of shots of such marvellous speed and precision that his 
opponent could find no counter. 


The doubles furnished a victory for Patterson and O'Hara 
Wood in sequence sets. A week before, Tilden and Richards) 


had defeated them in the American Doubles Championship 
but now the tables were turned. The youthful Richarg 
collapsed under the bombardment of Patterson and O’Ham 
Wood, of whom the latter was, as at Wimbledon, the most 
brilliant player, scoring countless aces by amazing inter. 
ceptions at the net. 

On the third day, Johnston met Patterson in the deciding 


match, and, to use the expressive American term, “blew! 


him off the court.” 


According to American observers, Patterson was right on | 


his game, and indeed even better than against Tilden, 
But against him was a player who for lightning speed of 
shot and inhuman accuracy surpassed even his own high. 


water marks of the past. Possibly Johnston’s greatest feature 


was the contemptuous ease with which he handled Patterson’s 


awe-inspiring service, ripping clean winners off it time after} 


time, both backhand and forehand. If Patterson tried short 
chops, Johnston aced them at angles so sharp as to be un- 
returnable. After winning the first two sets, 6—2, 6—2, 
Johnston made his already flawless game even more brilliant. 
Taking the net on deep drives to Patterson’s backhand, he 
volleyed the returns with machine-like regularity out of 
Patterson’s reach, so that Patterson could win but one 
more game. 

Thereafter Tilden met Anderson. After a weak opening, 
Anderson suddenly found his best form, although too late 
to save the first set. Four successive service aces came 
from his racquet in one game. Mixing masterly drop shots 
with his famous quick-firing drives, he outplaced and out- 
speeded Tilden, winning the second and third sets. Hovw- 
ever, after the rest, Tilden, who had hitherto played a safety 
defensive game, raised his game to the heights of aggression 
of which he is capable. By all-round brilliance of drive, 
volley and serve he evened the sets at 6—4, and then went 
on to victory in the fifth set. 

With memories of Anderson’s lapses at Wimbledon after 
any interruption of play, one may surmise that the ten 
minute rest after the third set, which is customary in America, 
proved a factor adverse to Anderson’s chances, owing 1 
his less equable temperament. 

The Davis Cup contest was followed a week later by the 
American Championship. In this the new “seeded” draw 
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was introduced and proved a great success. Instead of the 


| haphazard encounters, whereby a tournament is often robbed 
of its interest by the meeting of the leading protagonists in 


an early round, the course of the event advanced with ever- 
accumulating interest until it reached its climax with the 
long-awaited meeting of Tilden and Johnston in the final 
round. These had been placed in opposite halves of the 
draw, whilst Patterson and Anderson were in the opposite 
quarters to Tilden and Johnston respectively in each half. 
Sixteen American and seven foreign players were seeded. 
Gradually, as the rounds passed, the lesser players were 


' weeded out in contest, until only Johnston, Alonso, Richards, 
_ Anderson, Tilden, Shimizu, Williams and Patterson were 


left in. Alonso and Shimizu had fought five stern sets with 
Washburn and Wallace Johnson respectively before coming 
through. Tilden had defeated O’Hara Wood with the loss 
of only seven games. Patterson had turned the tables on 
Hunter, his Seabright conqueror, by 8—6, 6—1, 7—5. 

W. M. Johnston entered the semi-final at the expense of 
Alonso. The latter’s speed only served to raise Johnston’s 
terrific hitting to the nth degree, although the Spaniard 
pulled up from 0—5 to 5—all in the third set. Vincent 
Richards, by superior steadiness and by attacking Anderson’s 
backhand, defeated that brilliant but erratic master. The 
Australian staunched his stream of errors in the third set, 
but too late. Shimizu gave of his best against Tilden, but 
the latter revelled in the practice afforded him by the 
Japanese player’s retrieving powers, and raised his game to 
such a pitch of brilliancy that he dropped only six games 
in the three sets. Patterson had his service working at its 
best against R. N. Williams, whilst the latter’s spasms 
bs brilliance were too infrequent to affect his pitiable 
apses, 

In the semi-final round, Richards for one set fought 
almost on terms of equality with Johnston in a contest 
of marvellous stroke and counter-stroke. Finding that his 
best could not avail against Johnston, he “ cracked,” whilst 
the latter, playing tennis of mechanical perfection, entered 
the final with the loss of but three more games. 

With confidence heightened by his triumph over Williams, 
Patterson came to his match with Tilden. Serving magni- 
ficently, he took the first set and ledin thesecond. Then Tilden, 
who had been erring, broke up Patterson’s hitherto impreg- 
nable position at the net by superb lobbing. Thus he evened 
the sets, and mastering Patterson’s service, obtained an 
ever-increasing advantage by an intense bombardment of 
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drives, forehand and backhand. He dropped only foy 
games in the last two sets. 

The final proved a great human struggle, but not the 
great feast of tennis strokes that had been anticipated, 
Both men played for safety, and sacrificed some degree of| 
speed for the sake of steadiness. On Tilden’s part this was 
probably better tactics than on Johnston’s, for the latte 
had repeatedly shown, against Patterson, Alonso and 
Richards, that he could employ the most annihilating speed 
without sacrificing any degree of accuracy. He appeared 
the victim of over-anxiety, whereas Tilden’s restraint seemed 
a part of his plan of campaign. Despite this undue cautious. 
ness, Johnston had sufficient all-round superiority to give 
him the first two sets. Johnston’s attack had so far centred | 
on Tilden’s backhand, but this became so deadly in counter. 
stroke that the third set was Tilden’s. However, at the | 
opening of the fourth set Johnston unloosed his full speed | 
of drive and took a 3—0 lead. 

Within three games of the championship, Johnston 
“seemed to be suddenly seized with an attack of nerves.” 
He lost control and erred repeatedly, losing six consecutive 
games. In the fifth set Johnston rallied, but Tilden’s armoury 
of strokes were now working perfectly, and he just kept the 
edge until the end, winning 6—4. 

Thus Tilden, on his home courts of Philadelphia, won 
his third successive championship—a feat in magnitude far 
outrivalling any of past days before the holder had to play 
through. A week later, on the neutral courts of Forest 
Hills, Johnston avenged himself by defeating Tilden by 
three sets to one in the annual East v. West match. 

In the Women’s championship of the United States, 
Mrs. Mallory won the title for the seventh time in the last 
eight years. Her opponent in the final was Miss Helen Wills, 
the wonderful sixteen-year old Californian. Miss Wills had 
achieved notable victories over Mrs. Jessup and Mrs. Bundy 
—formerly famous over here as Miss May Sutton—who last 
year were ranked third and fourth respectively in America. 
In the final, Miss Wills suffered not unnaturally from nerves, 
which, curiously, increased rather than diminished as the 
match wore on. Mrs. Mallory won by 6—3, 6—1, her 
determination and forceful accuracy being marked features. — 

Having reviewed the main events of the past season, the 
writer now proposes to attempt a ranking of the world’s 
players based on the form of the past season, in a similar 


manner to that produced at the end of last season in the 
National Review of November 1921. 
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Such a ranking must necessarily be a matter of personal 
opinion, however carefully the quantity of data available in 
the year’s records is studied. 

All surfaces have been taken into consideration, although 
slightly greater weight has been attached to grass-court 
play than to that on other surfaces, for the reason that the 
international contests, which afford the best standard of 
comparison, are played on grass. 

Whilst each player’s complete record for the season has 
been weighed, the writer has given a higher value to per- 
formances in the major tournaments than to those in minor 
meetings. Further, his aim has been to produce a ranking 
based on real lawn tennis ability rather than on rigid assess- 
ment of results. Thus any unusual reversals of normal 
form have been discounted, whilst the psychological and 
climatic factors which affect many close results have been 
given some consideration. 

The ranking is appended : 


1 i . M. Johnston U.S.A. 
‘UW. T. Tilden U.S.A. 

8. Vincent Richards U.S.A. 

4. J. O. Anderson Australia 

5. G. L. Patterson Australia 

6. A. R. F. Kingscote British Isles 
7. R. N. Williams U.S.A. 

8. H. Cochet . France 

9 M. Alonso. . Spain 

10. A. H. Gobert . France 

11. P. O'Hara Wood Australia 

12. B. I. C. Norton British Isles 

13. F. T. Hunter . U.S.A 

14, H. Kinsey U.S.A 

15. R. Kinsey U.S.A 

16. Z. Shimizu Japan 

17. W. F. Johnson U.S.A 

18. J. Borotra France 

19. R. Lycett British Isles 

20. W. M. Washburn U.S.A. 


_ Certain players, whose claim to inclusion might be urged 
In preference to several of the last-named players, have not 
been considered because of insufficient data. They include 
Sleem of India, Raymond of South Africa, and the Cali- 
fornians, Roland Roberts, J. R. Strachan and Irving 
Weinstein. 

Tilden is the supreme genius of lawn tennis, not even 
excepting Norman Brookes, whereas Johnston is the perfect 
Stroke machine—the very Rolls-Royce of tennis. For sheer 


| impressiveness, the spectacle of Johnston’s well-oiled piston- 
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rod strokes has never been approached. Johnston’s vic. 
tories over such players as Richards, Anderson, Patterson 
and Williams were by a far wider margin than Tilden’ 
against the same players. If their relation to each other 
be ruled out, Johnston would stand easily first as compared 
with the rest of the lawn tennis constellation—supreme and 
unapproachable to a degree that Tilden has never been. 
Can any parallel be found in lawn tennis history for 
Johnston’s performance in beating the next three players 
in the world with the loss of but four, six and five games 


respectively. To these might be added Williams, placed | 
seventh in our list, who could only secure six games against | 


Johnston. 

Vincent Richards is awarded third place mainly by 
reason of his defeat of Anderson in the American champion: 
ship, and his victories over Tilden during the season, although 
these were achieved by narrow margins, whereas Tilden’s 
counter victories were in decisive manner. J. O. Anderson 
is placed fourth in preference to Patterson because of his 
better comparative form than the latter against Tilden, 
Johnston and Cochet. Anderson and Patterson have met 
four times in public this year, and the matches have 
been evenly divided. Patterson’s second success was achieved 
in the Wimbledon championship, although here Anderson was 
indisputably off his game. Nevertheless, this victory would 
give Patterson the preference were the decisions based solely 
on their direct encounters. But since Anderson proved a 
more dangerous threat to the great American masters, he 
may reasonably be accorded the fourth place in our list. 
Patterson’s victory over Kingscote, narrow as it was, 
avails to give him fifth place, above the Englishman, in 
the absence of reliable indirect comparisons. 

Kingscote’s display against Patterson and Gobert at 
Wimbledon in conjunction with his Beckenham victories 
over A. H. Fyzee, Morpurgo, Colombo, and Lycett appear 
to give him a justifiable claim to be ranked sixth. When 
his close matches with Tilden and Johnston in 1920 are 
remembered, one feels that a little more first-class practice 
would have given him the right to rank several places higher 
—probably No. 3, as the writer ranked him in 1920. 

R. N. Williams’ right to the seventh position may pel 
haps be challengeable. But a man who can defeat an expert 
like Hunter, with the loss of but one game in each set, must 
inevitably be ranked high. In addition he has to his credit 
straight set victories over Washburn, Hunter (a second time), 
Wallace Johnson, and Gobert. 


~~ 


= 
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The eighth place is awarded to Cochet mainly for his 
series of triumphs in the World’s Hard and Covered Court 
Championships. 

At No. 9 we have ranked Manuel Alonso, a player who 
can probably rise to greater heights than any save the twin 
Everests of tennis, but who can also fall to greater depths 
than a number who are ranked below him. At Wimbledon 
he was unfortunate in encountering another uneven ex- 
ponent, Brugnon, who on the day discovered a game of 
flawless execution. Alonso’s performance, in defeat, against 


_ Johnston, has given him his position as much as his display, 
| in victory, during the last three sets against O’Hara Wood. 


Gobert earns his place at No. 10 partly by reason of his 
extraordinarily close fight with Patterson on grass, and partly 
on account of his play on wood, notably his two defeats of 
Norton. In France he has been beaten by Cochet and Mor- 
purgo, but defeated Brugnon with the loss of only four games. 

O’Hara Wood, who is ranked No. 11, has distinct claims 
to be placed above Gobert and possibly Alonso. The margin, 
however, in his contests with these players was so slight on 
either hand that their relative positions have been deter- 
mined by comparison with other players. Had doubles’ 
form also been taken into consideration, he would certainly 
have found a place in the first half-dozen. 

Norton, who is ranked twelfth, stands supreme among 
all players in this country who have been in constant com- 
petition. At Wimbledon, he was unlucky to meet Anderson 
when the Australian was at the top of his form, and suffered 
a crushing defeat. Hunter clearly earns the next place. 
His victory over Patterson at Seabright by 6—2, 6—3, 
combined with the return meeting in the American champion- 


| ships, where the Australian only won by 8—6, 6—1, 7—5, 


would seem to justify a higher position, but the nature of 
his defeats at the hands of Richards and Williams have 
decided his lower placing in the opinion of the writer. It 
will be remembered that he reached the semi-final at 
Wimbledon last year, and only lost to Norton after five 
sets—since when he has improved his game. 

I must leave the rest of the ranking to explain itself, 
a8 my space has run out, hoping it may commend itself 
to serious students of the game. 

Such players as Willis Davis, Dean Mathey, Shafer, 
Voshell, Niles, Pearson, Neer, Clothier in America, Soumaro- 
koff, Brugnon, Morpurgo, de Gomar and Colombo on the 
Continent, Gordon Lowe in this country, might well dispute 
the last place with Washburn. 

VOL. LXXx 40 
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Next we come to the women players, of whom ten hay} 


been ranked as under :— 


1. Mlle Suzanne Lenglen . . . France 
2. Miss Kathleen McKane . . British Isles 
3. Mrs. Mallory . ... - » “7UBA. 
4. Mrs. Peacock . . . . .~ British Isles 
5. Miss Elizabeth Ryan . . . U.S.A. 
6. Mrs. Beamish . . . .  . British Isles 
7. Mme Golding «© . . . +. France 
8. Miss Leslie Bancroft ‘ake? « ‘UsssA. 
9. Miss Helen Wills . . . . U.S.A. 
10. Mrs. Bundy . . . . . U.S.A. 


Mlle Lenglen is, of course, No. 1. 


Miss McKane clearly earns second place, not only becaus} 


she has pressed Mlle Lenglen harder than any other playa 
—at Brussels and Wimbledon—but also because she ha 


the advantage on balance in her contests with Mrs. Mallory,) 


Miss Ryan and Mrs. Beamish. Mrs. Peacock, alone, ca 
claim a slight advantage against Miss McKane, but, on the 


other hand, the former was twice beaten by Mrs. Mallory,/ 


and did not press Mlle Lenglen so closely. 

Mrs. Mallory’s final victory over Mrs. Beamish was » 
decisive that the American champion must take rank abore 
both her and Mrs. Peacock. Although Mrs. Mallory wa 
beaten so decisively by Mlle Lenglen, it must be remember 
that the French girl touched a level that even she has neve 
equalled before. 

Mrs. Peacock has beaten Miss Ryan and Mrs. Beamish 
Miss Ryan similarly has the advantage over Mrs. Beamish, 
who in turn clearly dominates all other players in thi 
country. 

In the absence of direct comparisons, Mme Golding’ 
position is largely determined by the fact that she presel 
Mlle Lenglen to 4—6 in the first set. 


The positions of Miss Bancroft, Miss Wills aul] 


Mrs. Bundy have been based on comparison, throug! 
Mrs. Mallory’s record against Mrs. Beamish and othe 
British players. Miss Bancroft has beaten Miss Wil 
consistently, and has forced Mrs. Mallory to several deu¢ 
sets. 

Miss Mary Browne, the second best player in Amer, 
was absent from competition until the Easter-week match# 
the end of the season, and so has not been ranked. 

B. H. Lipprwi Hart. 
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ART. 


THE DEBACLE OF MANNIXISM 
IN AUSTRALIA 


Asa graft on Roman Catholicism in Australia, Mannixism 


seemed for a time to have given a stronger circulation to 


- the sap, a deeper depth to the tap root, a greener tint 
to the foliage, a brighter blossom to the bud, and a fresher 
_ perfume to the flower of the parent stock. These were 
' the acclamations with which the movement was hailed 


and supported by a section of Irish Roman Catholics and 
all the revolutionary elements, latent or patent, in Australia. 
Not one of the hopes suggested by the metaphors was, 
or ever could be, realized. On the contrary, a blight 
followed and grew in strength and violence, threatening 
to infest and canker the trunk, branches and stems of the 
old and venerable tree. Mannixism and its leader were 
amply and clearly warned of this certain result, publicly 
and privately, by Roman Catholics. Its leader flouted 
and defied those warnings. But everything comes to him 
who can wait. There is nothing left for Mannixism now 
but to chew the cud of bitter reflection. It will, however, 
require the work of laborious and patient years to spray 
and eradicate the fungus from the tree, which this deadly 
imported parasite has left thick and heavy upon it in root, 
branch and stem. 

Mannixism was a bold and defiant bid on the part 
of the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Melbourne to assume 
the actual (though not the ostensible) leadership of a political 
party, and through that party to influence and ultimately 
confuse or dominate the policy of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, Probably he never definitely formulated in his 
own mind or deliberately intended such a result. Whether 
he did or not, that result was the inevitable consequence 
of Mannixism, and if he did not so intend it, then it is 
only another evidence of that peculiar mental combination 
of subtlety, simplicity and self-deception, so markedly 
characteristic of a certain class of educated feminine and 
ecclesiastic minds. The general public so regarded it, and 
were not concerned at all with the question whether or 
not he so intended it. By some small sections of the 
public the movement was regarded as a secret plot formu- 
lated and engineered by the Vatican from Rome, for the 
purpose of the subjugation of Australian Protestantism 
particular and of Protestantism and the Empire 
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in general. Argument is wasted on those who chose tg 
indulge in such speculations, for, so far as Australia jg 
concerned, the movement received neither countenance nor 
support from the general body of the Roman Catholic 
Australian hierarchy. Such endorsement and support as it 
did receive came almost entirely from two sections of 
the minor clergy—hot-headed youths of Irish descent 
and fanatical antiquities of Irish birth. It is a curiow 
psychological fact in history that the minor clergy ar 
ever the stormy petrels in every civil and religious revolution, 

Mannixism could not materially affect the status of 
the Church qua Church. But it did very materially affect 
our politics. If it did not destroy the Labour Party, it 


was the most powerful instrument in bringing about that 
débacle, under which at present it seems to be permanently | 
submerged in Australia; for which deliverance there are ! 
tens of thousands of citizens in our midst who offer their | 
libations to the gods—and to Mannixism. It is, and has | 


been, to the Labour Party what the breath of the ange | i 


of the Lord was to the hosts of Sennacherib. 

No such movement, however, could have made such | 
meteoric progress, however brief, unless the ground had 
been prepared for it long beforehand. The Labour Party 
cannot be heard to complain or explain in the hours of 
its lamentations over its hot, spilt milk. To use a collo 
quialism, ‘“‘it was looking for it.” 

This ground was diligently ploughed and carefully sown 
by the late Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney. hh 
his later years he threw the whole of his influence with 
the Labour Party. How or why he came to do this is 
somewhat of a mystery. He was nurtured and _ brought 
up in an almost rigidly Conservative Irish ecclesiastical 
atmosphere. Perhaps Shakespeare, through the mouth of 
another Cardinal—Wolsey—gives us the insight when he 
makes Wolsey warn Cromwell—a warning which, as usual, 
was unheeded—‘ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away 
ambition. By that sin the angels fell.” Towards the 
end of his career he took up the leadership of the Home 
Rule movement in Australia. Whether Home Rule was 
bait or bribe between himself and the Labour Party may 
be left to the Mephistopheles or the Machiavellis of the 
parties to discuss and decide. He made a curious, inmi- 
tating and significant move during this portion of his 
career. “ Empire Day,’ on May 24th, the Queen’s birth- 
day, was chosen for a more or less national celebration of 
the idea and ideal of Empire. He at once chose another 
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festival for Australia. He dedicated Australia to the special 
protection of the Blessed Virgin as “ Help of Christians,” 
pointing out that Sobieski in 1683, under that invocation, 
had saved Europe (or a large portion of it) from the Turks. 
The date of this Australian celebration by Roman Catholics 
was fixed for May 25th! What on earth the saving of 
Vienna from the Turks in 1683 had to do with Australia 
or the present idea and ideals of Empire passes the com- 
prehension of any intellect with any balance or sense of 
logical sequence, or of historical parallelism or proportion. 
Why drag religion into it, with all its religious recrimina- 
tions and historical and odoriferous comparisons exhumed 
for present edification from the tombs and the mummies 
of the past ? Probably it was sufficient for His Eminence 
that it was “a slap at the Empire.” If so, it was only 
an exhibition of infantile petulance, and more or less 


' stupidly irreverent as well, since almost any well brought 
- up Roman Catholic infant might have informed him (if 
_ it dared) that there were a thousand and one different 
; ways by which he could have stimulated and fostered 


that peculiarly special form of Roman Catholic religious 
devotion, worship and prayer. As “a slap at the Empire,” 
Mannixism, of course, always issues this annual counter- 
blast. To remind Roman Catholics in the name of the 
Virgin Mother of Christ that there are at times violent 
and irreconcilable differences between citizens, unfortu- 
nately too often waged in the name of Christ, is a ludicrous 
and somewhat painful incongruity, reconcilable and appre- 
ciable only by a kind of mixed Hibernian ecclesiastical 
sense of humour, cynicism and mischief. 

There was, and is, this difference between Mannixism 
and Cardinal Moran’s policy which preceded it. He pre- 
served most of the dignities and convenances in his main- 
tenance of his strongly controversial and questionable 
position. He maintained that the Labour Party were 
heading a democratic movement; that they were entitled 
to fair play and were not getting it; that class prejudices 
were being inflamed against them, and so on through the 
old eternal and weary round and drum. When such an 
ecclesiastic rushes into politics, he can no more keep religion 
(and his religion) out of them than Mr. Dick could keep 
King Charles’ head out of his maundering memorials. He 
insisted that the Roman Catholic Church was also demo- 
cratic; that it denounced class privileges and prejudices ; 
that it stood for the weak and the oppressed. All this 
was too clever by half. But it served in the minds of the 
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public to create the impression, as far as a cardinal could 
do so—and here the shoemaker was clearly beyond his 


last—that for political purposes Roman Catholicism and | 
the Australian Labour Party were one and _ indivisible, } 
Thus was the ground for subsequent Mannixism carefully | 


ploughed, harrowed, drilled and sown. It almost gog 
without saying that such a policy is no worse or flagrant 
a travesty of Roman Catholicism than it is of our politics 
and national policies generally. 

Another point of similarity and difference may be noted, 
Before Cardinal Moran took this new departure he cast off, 
and had to cast off, all his old clerical and lay advisers, 
and especially the latter. But he waited long enough to 
learn and assimilate something of the meaning and signif- 


cance of Australian public opinion. He walked warily. | 


But Dr. Mannix moved ere he could have learnt the A BC 
of either our politics or our public opinion. He rushed in 
and flung down the apple of discord ere he could have felt 


its pulse and diagnosed its beat. He, too, cast off all his | 


old advisers and surrounded himself with a new set, many 
of them wealthy and jaded with wealth. Some of these 
had publicly established reputations which stank in the 
people’s memories and nostrils. Well might (and did) 
some Roman Catholics exclaim “‘ And these be your gods, 
O Israel!” But this distinction between Cardinal Moran’s 
policy and the arrival of Mannixism must always be bome 
in mind. This kind of work perished with him. In the 
interval between his death in 1911 and the arrival of Dr. 
Mannix from Maynooth, Roman Catholicism had wiped 
out those excrescent differences, and under the leadership 
of Dr. Carr, Archbishop of Melbourne, had completely 
re-established itself in the esteem and admiration of practi- 
cally the whole of the citizenship of Australia. 

The peculiar trait in Mannixism is its hatred of England 
and the Empire. Dr. Mannix, in consequence, was doomed 
to blunder. One of his earliest actions was to take 
Sinn Fein to his bosom. Had he rested there, much 
might be overlooked. His hatred impelled him outside 
the bounds of reason and judgment. He committed the 
blunder—a blunder which a Talleyrand would call worse 
than a crime—of endorsing Irish Republicanism, and with 
it, as of course or inevitably, the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood. Enough was known here and there, or the informa 
tion was easily obtainable, to establish quite clearly: 
(1) That though the Dublin outbreak in the Easter week 
of 1916 was the work of Sinn Fein, the movement of rebellion 
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had passed into the hands of the I.R.B. ; (2) that the I.R.B. 
was a secret revolutionary society pursuing its ends, as 
all such societies do, through terrorism enforced by rapine 
and assassination; (3) that the secret societies controlling 
largely the work of both Sinn Fein and the I.R.B. were 
wholly or partly in the pay of Germany, which was using 
them to destroy the Allies and Great Britain and Australia 
by promoting revolution in Russia, Ireland, the United 
States, and to some appreciable and known extent here 
also; and (4) that these revolutionary elements were 
trying to capture the Labour Party in Australia with the 
view of weakening and paralysing the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen our army at the front. 

In the face of these things some Roman Catholics 
privately, and a few publicly, warned Mannixism against 
this scarcely veiled treason. Its leader was also publicly 
warned. He had ears and heard not; eyes and saw not, 
and most decidedly he was not asleep, but always hard 
at his work. Roman Catholics who knew could do no 
other than sound the warning. They did it in the face 
of curses—more or less ecclesiastically Mannixite—and 
reproaches and revilings from Mannixites on the one hand, 
as traitors to creed and country, and from bigots and 
fanatics on the other, as dangerous tools in the hands of 
Jesuit casuists. They, however, held the pass then, and 
they hold it still, Mannixites and these revolutionary 
elements marched hand in hand. They ruined the Labour 
Party here, as, if their brethren of the I.R.B. in Ireland 
could have had their way, they would have ruined all 
hope of any form of self-government in Ireland. ‘“ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

With the inner or outer history of the I.R.B. the writer 
is not here concerned. He who runs may read. But as_ 
a Roman Catholic, he is concerned with Mannixism from 
two points of view. Secret societies of that kind are under 
the special and unequivocal ban of the Church. Yet 
Mannixism, if not hand and glove with them, was supping 
with them with a very short spoon. The mills of the 
Vatican grind slowly, but occasionally they grind exceeding 
small. What must be the future relations between these 
few hierarchs here and in Ireland, who lent to either militant 
Sinn Fein or that brotherhood the endorsement or even 
countenance of support, and the Vatican to whom such 
Societies are necessarily and always anathema? It is 
worse than useless and irrelevant for them to plead that 
in supporting Republicanism they were not necessarily 
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or at all associating or being associated with that brother. § 
hood. Assume for a moment that a movement for sever. | 
ance from the Crown, against the Crown’s consent, is not | 
actual disloyalty or sedition against the Crown, stil] | 
there is no escape from the dilemma, that one, if not both, | 
of those secret revolutionary agencies was seeking the | 


same end through wholesale murder and assassination, 
As hierarchs of a Church which condemns all such secret 
societies as not only its own irreconcilable enemy, but also 
as hostes humani generis as well, how do they reconcile 
their position with the Vatican’s, which has pronounced 
judgment ? 

Can the Vatican, even if it would, decline judgment 
there? Mannixism has grievously offended, and especially 
in this respect. The Empire and the Dominions place 
neither ban, bar nor impediment against Roman Catholicism, 
They and the English-speaking countries are the only 
places on this earth to-day where, by the very terms of 
their constitutions, it enjoys and is secured in full liberty 
of worship and teaching, and in perfect equality with all 
other religions, with equality of citizenship without respect 
of race or creed. Roman Catholics who appreciate this 
boon, this recognition of right with the reciprocal obliga 
tion of duty and loyalty to the sovereign power conferring 
it, have the right to expect that here, at any rate, the 
disciplinary power of the Vatican will be exerted to protect 
both the State and them from Mannixism. The State 
cannot touch Mannixism. The Vatican can. It is idle 
to plead there, as Dr. Mannix pleaded to the public her, 
that he spoke and acted as citoyen to and for citoyens. 
That plea cannot be heard there. There, these hierarchs 
are individually Sacerdos in aternum secundum ordinem. 
That ordo is in the keeping and the special privilege of and 
from Rome. Newman was called upon (rightly or wrongly) 
by Rome to explain his relations with the foundation of 
a Roman Catholic College at Oxford. Are these hierarchs 
who fluttered round and burnt their wings in the flames 
of the I.R.B. to go unquestioned or unrebuked? The 
question is pertinent to the administration of “ peace, 
order, and good government” of the Empire and its 
Dominions, of which Roman Catholics are no insignificant 
or negligible portion. No citizen therein (and a fortiori 0 
hierarch) can be partly Ishmaelite and partly Catholic. 
The terms are not merely contradictory, but mutually 
destructive. 

Neither can it be pleaded that they neither saw not 
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foresaw those dangerous relationships. It is evident that 
national and religious questions may be so closely tangled 
together as to defy or make disentanglement and distinction 
extremely difficult. That does not excuse them. The 
danger there was always manifestly evident. The failure 
to see the danger signals is proof positive of laxity in or 
dereliction of duty, excusable or inexcusable. If excusable, 
warning and rebuke should follow. If inexcusable, the 
alternative suggests and speaks for itself. 

Let us for a moment follow the plea in mitigation by 
way of excuse. It may be put this way. They may plead 
that they supported a republic to be won by constitutional 
means only. But they were treading the overhead route, 
step by step, and raising the claim with the secret revolu- 
tionary underground assassins and organizers of murder 
and assassination, These hierarchs were informed times 
and again that that demand could not be granted, and 
would be resisted by the sovereign authority d@ outrance, 
if it were persisted in. In the face of that fact the plea is 
a plea of idiocy or lunacy. But surely they saw—or they 
were unfitted to be pastores of their flocks—that if a re- 
public had been established by means of rapine and assas- 
sination, that the very assassins who set it up would also 
destroy it, if they were opposed in their work under it, 
by campaigns of renewed assassination, and this time, 
not against the alien, but against their own fellow citizens. 
This is exactly what is happening now. The end of all 
such revolutionary movements is despotism or similar 
national tragedies, or both. The “‘ brotherhood” chose the 
latter, though a “ nation’s dust were sepulchered below.” 

Let us take it—with some exercise of patience—that 
the “brotherhood” were provoked into assassination 
through military reprisals. This is simply the plea of lex 
talionis, and cannot be heard from the lips of hierarchs 
In any court of judgment or opinion, and least of all before 
the Vatican. Did they not see and understand that 
through the long records of history this is the invariable 
plea (and method) of all such secret revolutionary societies ? 
They provoke reprisals by assassination and then make 
Teprisals the excuse for the continuance of assassination. 
There can be no end to them, since all peace truces must 
exclude those criminals from amnesty. The slaughter must 
go on in order to save their necks and enable them “to 
die with their boots off” in their own or some other land. 
Enough was then and more is now known of the work 
of that brotherhood to apply to it the remark of a French 
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historian on the work of the Jacobins of the “ Terror” 
in France: “It was the negation of God reduced to 4 
system of government.” If these hierarchs did not knoy 


those things and the dangers from them, they were ignorant [ 


of the alphabets of history, deaf to all decalogues, blinde [ 


than Bartimeus, and no more fitted to be pastores than | 


scarecrows to protect sheep from the ravening wolves 
The plea is an aggravation of their offence and a humiliation 


to the Church, whose Christian and Catholic commission § 


they bear. 

There have been some redeeming or mitigating features 
in all Irish rebellions from Elizabethan to Hanoverian times, 
however bitter their defeats and extinctions. But to find 
a parallel to this saturnalia of murder and savagery one 


has to go to the records of the Septembriseurs of France | 
and the Bolsheviks of Russia to-day. Holy Ireland! | 


The term has become a mockery and reproach. The records 
of history justifying the high and noble claim or aspiration 


are now obliterated in blood and flame. On the ashes | 


of that sacrifice to Satanism the shadows of the shame of 
a world-spread race and of the horror of all Christian 
civilization now rest in deep and darkened gloom, regret 
and almost despair. 

On the other hand, let us be careful to preserve the 
due proportions in the perusal of this awful record. It 
is to the honour of the hierarchy of Ireland and Australia 
that so few were caught up in this whirlwind of passion 
and crime. But those that touched its pitch or ministered 
to its orgies, the words of the poet of Islam may be fittingly 
applied :— 

The moving finger writes and having writ 
Moves on. Nor all your piety or wit 
Can lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it. 


That must be the verdict of secular history. The obverse 
from the side of Christianity must be read in the history 
and Psalms of David. 

Mannixism spread to Ireland from Australia. It 8 
not too much to say that its effect on the kindred brethren 
of the I.W.W. here, with the aid of the ecclesiastical 
cloak and prestige of its leader, drove us to the very precipice 
of civil strife, suppressible only by the arm of the military. 
Civil war in our midst was impossible. Bloodshed was 
often closely imminent. That incident is always imminent 
in the national crises born of all great wars and especially 


in democratically governed countries. No one, not intl 
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mately associated with the doings of the inner and desperate 
gangs of that brotherhood, knows how close was the 
imminence of that peril in our midst during the war. 
Mannixism, if not directly appealing, was an ever-existent 
incitement to them. This reflection is a complete justifi- 
cation for that action which prevented the landing of its 
leader in Ireland. In England he would be vox clamantis 
in deserto, but in Ireland it might easily have been “the 
deep calling to the deep.” 

The terms ‘‘ Mannixism ” and ‘‘ Mannixite ” in Australia, 
which soon came to have not only a distinct currency but 
a distinct significance as well, denoted a clear but a happy 
distinction on the lips and in the minds of the people. 
They denoted something quite distinct and apart from 
Roman Catholicism in Australia. Those Catholics who 
protested against both made that quite clear. The volun- 
tary enlistment in our army, quite up to if not in cases 
beyond their proportion to the population, showed that 
the heart of Catholicism was sound and loyal to the cause 
of Australia and the Empire. Their deeds made good the 
professions urged on their behalf. That decisive fact 
could not be ignored. But ‘“ Mannixism” set the heather 
of a certain section of Protestantism on fire. It burnt 
itself out, though “still in their ashes live their wonted 
fires.” In the face of the general sacrifice and loyal service 
of Catholics, the hysterical nonsense of their charges was 
not only basely ungenerous, but malignantly unjust. A 
reaction set in. Mannixism was recognized as a thing apart 
and distinct in itself. Further reflection showed what was 
or ought to have been manifest at first and all the time. 
It was purely political. As such it soon became a subject 
for mere derision by its opponents, and of terror to the 
party on whom it saddled itself. Mannixism then quickly 
shifted its ground. It made desperate efforts to label 
itself “ Australian.” The forgery was too palpable. It 
fell back on Ireland and thence into the bogs of republican- 
ism. It could no more suffer the words “Crown” and 
“Empire” on its lips than in the medieval legends the 
devil could face the sprinkling of holy water. It resurrected 
the wrongs of Ireland. But now these were all self-inflicted, 
and, like Lucifer, they were driven to exclaim almost “evil, 
be thou my God.” And there in Australia its perturbed 
spirit rested and still rests, but not yet in peace. It has 
to wander yet in purgatorial fires of its own creation, ere 
it can see again the glimpses of the sun of reason and 
national duty and obligations. 
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The above reflections all converge on one phase of 
Irish Roman Catholicism in Australia and the Dominions, 
which is of quite as much interest to its hierarchy and the 
Vatican as it is to the public there. Except to the mere 
vultures of politics who gather to the carcass, this racial 
and creed sectarianism is the abomination of desolation, 
It is an offence to the eyes, a stench to the nostrils, and a 
plague in the land. Why is it inflicted here and there, and 
why in its most odoriferous phase here in the form of Man- 
nixism ? Australia has time and again given a most hearty 
and generous reception to Irish Nationalist delegates, 
urging constitutional remedies and_ self-government for 
Ireland. In the past they received strong moral and 
pecuniary support for their claims. And the reward and 


recognition of all this is Mannixism! It repays us with ° 


studied insolence, defiance, and crass stupidity. Such a 
phenomenon has some deep and obscure roots in its causa- 
tion. It is worth while to probe them. 

In the first place, the Irish race and Ireland play, and 
must play, much the same part in the establishment and 
propagation of Roman Catholicism in the Empire as the 
English and England in that of the Anglican Church and 
Protestantism. There is no use in trying to disguise that 
racial and religious phenomenon. Ireland’s hierarchy and 
its ecclesiastical seminaries will and must be to that 
movement what England’s Universities and public schools 
are to Anglicanism and Protestantism. That being so, it 
is obvious that the historical study of the Empire and its 
Dominions, and especially of the Constitutions and Con- 
stitutional Government of the latter, should be made a 
subject—possibly a compulsory subject—of study in every 
ecclesiastical seminary in Ireland, and probably in England 
too. Certainly no student there for missionary service in 
Australia or the Dominions should be allowed to depart 
from Ireland till he has studied that course thoroughly. 
And a fortiori, no bishop nor archbishop should be appointed 
to it without an intimate acquaintance with that history. 
The study of the classics and classical history is one of 
the most priceless heritages of Roman Catholic “ culture.” 
It ought to be evident that the growth and development 
of the British Empire and its Dominions is as significant and 
as powerful a phenomenon in modern civilization as that of 
the Roman Empire in ancient civilization. To ignore it is 
almost to ignore Copernican astronomy or the Roman 
calendar. Such a course of study would have this great 
effect, this great beneficent and much needed reaction. 
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There is a profound moral truth in the maxim ‘ Know 
thyself.” The study of the history of the Dominions 
would show and prove what a nation can do for itself, 
and how little can be done for it outside what it does for 
itself. The reflective student will then draw more rapidly 
and imbibe more thoroughly that great lesson to every 
individual and nation: “It is not in the stars but in our- 
selves that we are underlings.” 

As far as Ireland is concerned, it needs more of the 
microscope on itself and less of the telescope (and periscope) 
on England, and needs it now more than ever. The study 
of the Constitutions of the Dominions would be, intel- 
lectually, to the seminaries of Ireland what the devout 
recitation of the Rosary is to the spiritual lives of the 
students therein. It would make them look within them- 
selves, and from a view plane whence alone they can see 
the heights and derive the strength to climb them to their 
summits in a national as well as a religious sense. The 
lamp of hope would guide their footsteps, where now and 
in the past they have been too prone to follow the will-o’- 
the-wisps of despair ; the red lanterns of secret revolutionary 
wolves. The retort—but not the answer—to this is, “‘ Ire- 
land has not been given the opportunities of the Dominions.” 
Neither has Scotland, even if Scotland needs or demands 
them. But the plea holds good no longer. At the very 
moment of its deliverance to opportunity, it turned savagely 
to Mannixism and De Valeranism, and has yet to call on 
its patron saint to help it in the extermination of the 
serpents. 

As to the hierarchy, there can be no question of 
the value of such studies. It is imperative, especially in 
the transitional stages between Ireland’s own future and 
England’s renunciation of responsibility for it. The question 
for them is this: ‘‘Is Ireland going to make six counties 
the poisonous apple of discord, or is it going to make the 
Free State ring a note of concord and harmony with the 
Dominions in that orchestra of Empire?” The Dominions 
have neither time nor sufferance for themes on the death’s 
head and cross-bones motifs of the past. A nation, like 
an individual, that cannot make a stepping-stone of its 
dead self cannot rise to higher things. On the portal of 
every seminary in Ireland those words of Tennyson’s should 
be engraved. 

The writer applies those words advisedly and from ex- 
perience. It is not so much ignorance as a thorough want 
of appreciation or assimilation of the salient and guiding 
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facts in our development and progress that have darkened 
the eyes and. wrecked the footsteps of some few hierarchs 
and the vast majority of the young and minor clergy from 
Ireland to Australia and the Dominions. In many places 
in Australia one can see how often a young priest from 
Ireland has in a day undone the good work of years. Such 
a priest often prefers the limelight of adulation from fanatics, 
He is blind and deaf to that silent execration which his 
work and speech evoke and provoke. He does not and 
will not see that he is living and moving and must have 
his being in a community which is more British than is 
Britain itself at times. He is in a nation vibrant with 
triumph born of hope oft realized, not darkened with the 
memories and traditions of the past, but suffused with 
the ray of the sunshine of its glorious possibilities and of the 
future at and before its hands. The incessant lamentations, 
the sprinkling of ashes, the rending of garments over a 
dead and irrevocable past—often a studied, artificial and 
profitable pose, when not part of an organized hypocrisy— 
is unintelligible when not a subject of derision to the 
Australian and as frequently to the youth of Irish descent 
also. Neither the Irish priest nor hierarch can understand 
or assimilate those things unless and until he studies our 
national temperament and history diligently, impartially 
and charitably. The Dominions are based on a blend of 
races, where the Celtic strain runs strong and vigorous. 
Could they have faced their meridians under the inspiration 
of hatred of England and with nothing but the memory 
of graveyards and tombstones in their minds and hearts? 
The question answers itself. Here it was that Mannixism 
made its fatal error, and dug its own dishonoured grave. 
It behaved like an infant teaching its grandmother how to 
make omelets. That evil spirit must be exorcized. That 
work lies closely to the hands of the Irish hierarchy, and 
certainly it must form a new orientation of policy and 
supervision from the Vatican, to whom that hierarchy is 
directly responsible. 
An AUSTRALIAN ROMAN CATHOLIC 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


LAWN TENNIS REFORM 


To THE EpITor oF THE National Review 


§ir,—I hold no brief for the Council of the Lawn Tennis Association, 
and I am probably even more of a rabbit.than “ Rabbit ” himself where 
the actual playing of the game is concerned ; and yet I cannot let the 
latter’s letter on ‘‘ Lawn Tennis Reform ’’* pass unchallenged. 

Extreme views are almost invariably ineffective and unbalanced, 
for every extremist must lack balance or he is no longer an extremist— 
this holds equally whether the moot point is capital levy or Davis Cup 
Team, pussyfootism, or the World’s Lawn Tennis Championship. This 
is where “‘ Rabbit ’”’ has failed if he wants seriously to make his points— 
things in the lawn tennis world would appear so hopelessly bad if all he 
says is true that one finds oneself demurring to everything he says. 

The facts regarding the scratching to Spain in the Davis Cup Team 
were actually as follows. We had nominated our best men against Spain, 
and on the form in the Championships we were bound to win. We could 
not by the laws of the Davis Cup substitute other players. None of 
our seven best players could go to the States, and the best team we could 
have sent could not have put up a game against the Americans in con- 
ditions and surroundings much more familiar to the Spaniards than to 
ourselves. Spain were anxious and willing to go, and on their best form 
they had an outside chance, if not of winning, at least of making a good 
fight. Spain is a young country at the game, and for her players to 
make a good show in America would give the game in their own country 
a tremendous fillip. These were the views of the L.T.A., and their 
decision was prompted by ideas of sportsmanship and with a view to 
fostering the game in a country where it is still in the cradle stage. No 
harm was done to lawn tennis in Great Britain, but we can naturally 
understand some disappointment on the part of the dozen or so players 
who mentally selected themselves for the second-grade team. Few other 
individuals seem to have been upset, or even to have thought twice of 
the incident. 

The cancellation of the title of World’s Championships in favour of 
the American view is a matter of opinion. The majority of players 
are as strongly in favour of a continuance of the present system of holding 
the World’s Championship meeting in this country as “ Rabbit” is pre- 
sumably against it; ‘‘ Rabbit”? should remember, moreover, that all 
the countries in the International Federation are in favour of the present 
plan, and I believe it is correct to state that this opinion is not only a 
majority one, but unanimous. If America cannot agree and come into 
the happy family, it is a pity, but cannot be helped, so why worry ? 

Your obedient servant, 
D. R. EpwarpEs KER 


* See November National Review. 
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[We reproduce the following letter which appeared in the Morning Post 
of November 22nd, believing that it will interest our readers al] 
over the world who have borne so patiently with our campaign 
against the Coalition, which must often have wearied many of them. 
They will, however, appreciate, as we do, a tribute which associates 
the National Review with the imperishable achievement of the 
Morning Post in transforming the political situation at home— 
Epitor, N.R.] 


TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE 
To tHe Epiror oF THE Morning Post 


Srr,—Since the safe return of Mr. Bonar Law and his party to office, 
I have been expecting that some of the Conservative leaders would, on 
behalf of their party, have had the good sense to tender their thanks 
to those to whom above all others their success has been due. 

England, her Allies, and friends universally are indebted for the 
deliverance from the thraldom of the Coalition Cabal to the Morning Post 
and the National Review. But for the daily and monthly warnings, 
criticisms, and exposures of the dangers and disasters to which the 
Lloyd Georgian Cabinet were leading us during the past four years, it 
is quite certain that the Cabinet would have continued misleading and 
deceiving the people until it would have been too late for the nation 
to save itself from total ruin. Whether or not Mr. Lloyd George 
helped to win the war and save us from the tyranny of the unspeakable 
Hun seems to be a very debatable question, but that the Morning Post 
and the National Review have saved us from shipwreck under the 
corrupt, ignorant, and conceited management of the ex-Premier and 
his colleagues is beyond dispute. 

Yours, &c., 
ARTHUR KITsoN 
Stamford, November 21st. 
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